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A GOOD RESOLUTION. 


‘*No! beginning with you will not make it a Happy New Year.” 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 


VOLUME XIX., NO. 3. 








** Par excellence the Children’s Magazine.” 
. Louis Republican. 





HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
An Itivsteaten Weexiy. 

The current number is of a seasonable holiday 
character, and contains two Christmas stories— 
* Number 101,” by Marruew Warts, Jun., and 
the first part of “ The Minister's Barrel,” by Mrs. 
W. J. Hays, The latter furnishes the subject for 
a front-page illustration by Freperic DigLMan. 

A reproduction of Tixroio’s picture of 

“THE ADORATION OF THE MAGI” 


is accompanied by an article by Marcarer E. 
SaNGSTER. 

Mr. Howarp Py e’s illustrated fairy tales hav- 
ing proved so popular, they will be continued at 
short intervals during the ensuing year. The title 
of the one printed in the current number is“ How 
Three Went Out Into Ye Wide World.” 

Harper’s Youne Prop.e for 1886 will surpass 
in richness of illustration and variety of entertain- 


ing reading matter all its predecessors, thus | 


strengthening the position it has already won in 
many thousands of homes both in America and 
abroad. 

SUBSCRIPTION Price, $200 PER YEAR. 

A specimen copy of Harpgr’s Youna Prop. 
will be sent on receipt of four cents in postage 
stamps. 





A NEW SERIAL. 


“THE MAYOR OF CASTERBRIDGE,” 


by Taomas Harpy, was begun in Harrer’s WEEK- 
LY issued December 30. In this story Mr. Harpy 
cultivates anew the field of provincial life and 
character in England which he has made peculiar- 
ly his own. “ The Mayor of Casterbridge” will 
be Sully illustrated 


NOTICE.— Messrs. Harrer & Brorners are in- 
formed that persons Salsely representing them- 
selves to be agents for Harper's Periodicals are 
soliciting subscriptions therefor at unauthorized 
rates, giving receipts in the name of Harper & 
Broruers, 

To pre vent the loss of money by such misrepre- 
sentations, it is requested that, in purchasing from 
parties assuming to represent Harper & Brotuers, 
payment be made by Bank Draft or Post-office 
Money-Order, payable to the order of Harrer & 
Brotusrs, New York. 
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JAMES PAYN’S NEW SERIAL STORY. 


Our readers’ especial attention is invited to the 
new and thrilling serial story, 
“THE HEIR OF THE AGES,” 
with numerous brilliant illustrations, by the pop- 
ular author James Payn, which is begun in this 
number of Hanpsr’s Bazar. 





NEW-YEAR’S PHAN. 


HE king is dead; long live the king! 

This minute it is the year 1885, a turn 
of the hand, and this minute it is 1886. 
Time that bears us on its flood flows on re- 
sistless, and we scarcely note the land- 
marks, the mile-stones, the years, that glide 
into each other so swiftly that we can not 
tell the moment of passing, nor remember 
one from the other. For it is not the land- 
marks, the mile-stones, the years, that pre- 
sent the signs of change: it is we in whose 
faces blows that wind from eternity writing 
its script as ineffaceably upon our brows as 
the sand-blowing wind of the deserts en- 
graves its will upon the monuments of the 
past there. 

And yet each new year opens for us so 
full of hope we can not but believe that it 
is to be different from all that have gone 
before it, that it is to be better than any- 
thing yet in our experience, and to crown us 
with something fuller and richer than we 
have before known, and the year that real- 
ly opens for us without that hope brings us 
at last nothing but despair. For hope is, 
when all is said, the strong sustaining point 
on which we rest when trying our wings, 
the support on which we depend, the at- 
mosphere that buoys us. Take hope away, 
and we fall flatly, more dead than alive. 
Should we make our first motion in the 
morning if it were not for hope that we 
should not failin it? Should we return to 
our home at night but for the hope that the 
home is still there? And when despair has 
taken the place of that hope, for what 
should we any longer care to live, if living 
rested with nus? 

Let us, then, cherish the hope, and hail 
the new year with welcoming acclamation. 
There is nothing any healthier than hope, 
as there is nothing any deadlier than de- 
spair. Even suspense, that suspense the 
life of which Dean Swirt calls the life of a 








spider, all our supports, too, being in sus- 
pense with us, is but the Debatable Land be- 
tween the two, and while we really hope, 
then we have not touched the border of that 
land; once our foot crosses that border, and 
it becomes suspense only when we begin to 
despair. It is best for us, on the other hand, 
to believe that every new year is to be bet- 
ter than the last. The days are becoming 
longer and the nights shorter; the waning 
moon was only drowned in sunrise; the new 
moon is going to wax fuller; all signs are 
propitious at this opening of the temple of 
Janus, through whose gates, guarded by 
whistling storms, we catch glimpses of rain- 
bows and sunbeams, and of the fair spring 
weather presently to pass, with all its pro- 
cession of willow plumes and apple blooms 
and showers of flower petals that are may- 
be showers of snow. We will not then re- 
gard the new year as the seal of a closed 
epoch, as the stone at the door of the 
sepulchre of so much life dead and done 
with and to be lived no more, a thing to 
be mourned and regretted, nor feel with 
CHARLES LAMB that of all sounds of bells 
the most solemn and touching is the peal 
which rings out the old year. 

One way, at any rate, of making the new 
year better than all that have gone before, 


‘is certainly in our power, and that is by 


making ourselves better as it carries us 
along; and let what change will come upon 
our fronts, let the change in our hearts be 
only for good. What do we wish that the 
new year may bring us—money, beauty, 
travel, gifts, love, fame? We have no need 
to wish for allthese. If we wish for a con- 
tented spirit, and acquire it, lo! we have all 
the rest. But who of us wishes for pa- 
tience, forbearance, fortitude, industry, self- 
denial, courage, truth, instead of these? 
Yet should we be the happier, with money 
and gifts and beanty, after travel or win- 
ning fame, if we were without patience, for- 
bearance, courage, and fortitude? And will 
not a surer happiness result from a clear 
conscience and a satisfied sense of difficulty 
well conquered and duty well done than 
from all the spendthriftery and light plea- 
suresin the world?) What we want cf money 
and gifts and fame is simply and only hap- 
piness, after all; and if happiness can re- 
sult from moral effort, moral effort which we 
certainly can make, and whose results we 
‘an certainly accumulate, then why ask or 
wish for anything but strength to make the 
moral effort, and resolving to make our- 
selves better with the new year, make our- 
selves, at the least, by so much better as re- 
solve is better than sloth, and effort than 
idleness. Hail, then, sweet New Year! all 
hail! Hasten to dawn upon us. As you 
come, bring us desire for good and deter- 
mination toward it. As you go, you shall 
leave the earth the Jovelier for your having 
passed over it. We will not dream that 
misfortune or trouble lurks under your 
bright advance, for you will bear to us the 
elements by which trouble and misfortune 
shall be transmuted into solid values, as the 
will of the hero’s brain becomes the strength 
of his arm. 


“ Dip down wen the northern shore, 
O sweet New Year, delaying long ; 
Thou dost expectant nature wrong, 

Delaying long; delay no more!” 








WOMEN AND MEN. 
WHO SHALL CARRY THE BUNDLE? 


TP\HE American community has been lately rath- 
1 er amused by the complaint of an English 
poetess that while she was travelling in this coun- 
try nobody took her bundles for her. In look- 
ing back to journey’ on English railways, where 
there is always a mob of under-paid porters in 
fustian jackets to pounce upon everything that 
looks portable—or porterable—the criticism is not 
strange ; yet our parlor cars were intended part- 
ly to supply the demand for just that description 
of flunky, and one may sometimes see, even 
here, two men struggling for the transportation 
of an umbrella. But it is unquestionably true 
that more responsibility is thrown upon the trav- 
eller in this country, as respects bundles, than 
in England; and it is curious enough that I have 
lately heard in private almost precisely the same 
criticism from another English woman, who has 
been very cordially received in America. She 
also said that she found American gentlemen less 
polite than she had expected, and she instanced 
this same test of the bundle. 

The characteristic thing is that both these la- 
dies were travelling with their husbands, and it 
did not seem to occur to them that this had any- 
thing to do with the case. One wonders whether 
each lady was willing to contribute her own 
spouse to the general stock—like Artemus Ward’s 
sending his wife's relations to the war—and let 
him carry bundles for other ladies. Is a general 
polyandry to be established for purposes of por- 
terage, and is each able-bodied male traveller, for- 
eigner or “native,” to grasp the smaller parcels 
of all women ? or, if not, how is it to be arranged ? 
Surely, in view of the numerical majorities of wo- 
men in most of our older States, it would seem as 
if the woman who had six bundles and one hus- 
band was better off than the possible possessor 
of ten bundles and no husband at all. We may 
fancy the amazement of Mrs. Emily Pfeiffer or 
Mrs. if some gaunt single female of reso- 








lute aspect should turn upon her respective 
spouse and say, “I have more parcels than your 
wife has; drop hers and carry mine.” Yet this 
is precisely what these excellent English ladies 
apparently expect American cavaliers to do for 
th 


em, 

It is refreshing to think that, on the whole, 
the national politeness does not go quite so far, 
It appears that it draws the line at the bundle. 
We have never heard any complaint among our 
own country-women that their husbands and bro- 
thers do not perform any reasonable amount of 
small transportation for them; and if Jonas does 
not leave Almira unattended in order that he may 
compete with the proper connubial custodian of 
some foreign-looking lady’s property, we really 
think the better of him. He can justly say of 
Almira’s prior claims, in the phrase of the Big- 
low Papers, 


“She wants me for home consumption.” 


Howells, in his Wedding Journey, describes a party 
of English travellers in Canada as being very 
indignant that the steamboat should put back 
for a single belated passenger, but as becoming 
perfectly content when he turns out to be an 
Englishman. Yet when it comes to the bundles, 
the line may well be found. One must stop some- 
where. 

Seriously, while it is the effect of American life 
to make men courteous to women in travelling, 
it is also its effect to make women more self-re- 
lying. Thisis asit should be. Neither of these 
excellent ladies denies the willingness of Ameri- 
can men to travel long distances standing, in order 
that ladies may have their seats; but the subject 
of complaint is that where a lady has already an 
escort, other men do not volunteer to help him to 
help her carry her property. That they should 
ever be expected to do it is a proof of the high 
and perhaps exaggerated reputation for courtesy 
which this nation has already won. On an Eng- 
lish railway, the man who should offer to carry a 
parcel for a lady to whom he had not been intro- 
duced would be suspected of being a thief, and 
probably would be one. In a third-class carriage 
it might be tolerated, but in a first-class one it 
would expose to just suspicion. With us there 
is more ease of acquaintance than in England— 
sometimes too much ease —among total stran- 
gers; but men are certainly more obliging, and 
women also more self-dependent. This is well. 
It is not desirable that they should be dolls or 
toys. Itis not well, on the other hand, that they 
should—as one may sometimes see in Germany— 
carry bundles for their “ natural protectors” ; but 
it is desirable that they should be able to trans- 
port such matters for themselves, or at least take 
a fair share of them ; and so with all the physical 
burdens of life. 

There exists a foolish impression that in the 
increasing tendency to equality between the sexes, 
women are going to insist on all rights and all 
privileges at the same time. Undoubtedly some 
merely conventional privileges are to be modi- 
fied as social independence increases, but there 
are certain real ones that are based on actual 
inequality of strength in certain directions. “In 
certain directions” only; for while we still call 
woman the weaker sex, physiologists now point 
out that her strength is really as great as 
man’s, but appears in a different way, taking the 
form of elasticity, pliability, and the endurance 
of strain, and even of pain, such as would wear a 
man out. Setting aside the tremendous ordeal 
of child-bearing, it is certain that many a mother 
in caring for her sick little ones undergoes a 
prolonged sleeplessness and nervous tension that 








would break down her burly husband; she can, | 


in fact, nurse him, if necessary, when he is ill, 
with far more power of physical endurance than 
he can apply to her. This, too, is strength—the 
strength to carry, not bundles alone, but the 
heavier burdens of life. It is this kind of 
strength which our mode of society fosters, or at 
least ought to foster. It is a good sign to see a 
young woman on her way from the tennis field 
insist on carrying part of the implements, instead 
of piling them all upon the shoulders of the ac- 


when she returns with him from boating, to see 
her carrying an oar on her shoulder, after she 
has done handling it in the beat. When one 
looks at the superb peasant women of Dupré, 
with every muscle in tension as they toss the hay 
upon the cart or hold the young steer from run- 
ning, it is a comfort to think that athletic exer- 
cises do something to supply, for women as for 
men, what they lose in the progress of civiliza- 
tion. Considered as a bit of daily gymnastics, 
nothing quite equals the bundle, and we may 
be sorry when advancing gallantry deprives our 
young women of its priceless opportunities, 
2s 





FAMILY LIVING ON $500 A 
YEAR. 
By JULIET CORSON. 
L 


T is not the easiest of problems that the Bazar 

proposes to help its readers solve, but it is 

one that numbers of them are called upon to con- 
sider daily. 

If we take the average income of the prosper- 
ous American household of the medium range of 
intelligence and culture, we shall find it to be 
from $1500 to $2000 a year. Young profession- 
al men and young merchants and financial men 
who have married and see families growing up 
about them do not usually exceed these amounts 
in the years when they are laying the foundations 
of future fortunes. 

If the parents of these young families are 
thoughtful persons, they realize that this period 
stamps a hall-mark upon whatever true metal of 
character and capacity there is in them. They 
know that they are sowing the harvest their chil- 





dren must reap—planting the seeds of physical 
and mental health, which, if they plant wisely, 
shall grow into the strong and gracious manli- 
ness and pure and tender womanhood that are 
the glory of the earth. They have certain means 
to work with. Given the habitual surroundings 
of the intellectual classes in this country—a com- 
fortable home, some works of art and literature, 
now and then a little good music, fair facilities 
for the education of their children, and probable 
prosperity in business affairs, but no superfluity 
in any direction—the fact is at once evident that 
both husband and wife have duties, that success 
or failure in life must be the result of united and 
sustained effort, not the least upon the part of the 
wife, since upon her prudence and capacity the 
judicious outlay of the greater part of the income 
will depend. Small fortune will ordinarily attend 
the household where the wife is an incapable, un- 
less, indeed, the husband carries the purse of 
Fortunatus, The expenditure which the wife can 
actually regulate is that bearing chiefly upon the 
table. Upon her ability depends its use in right 
proportion to the sum of the income. When the 
ordinary expenses of living are considered, the 
table should not consume more than one-third of 
the entire amount. Suppose this to be $1500. 
An average rent would be $25 per month; while 
in some cities it would be more, in many locali- 
ties it would be considerably less, especially in 
young and spreading communities and their sub- 
urbs and upon the line of metropolitan railways ; 
in perfectly respectable city neighborhoods a floor 
or a part of a small house can be rented for from 
$25 to $30 a mouth. Fuel for a cooking stove 
and two other fires, and lights, would cost about 
$8 per month, providing coke were used in cities, 
and the cinders of coal utilized, and if some of 
the lighting were done by kerosene. These points 
will be referred to later. The average single 
servant’s hire is about $12 per month. Then 
would come household wear and tear and medical 
attendance, that would probably be covered by 
$100 a year, the fact being remembered that the 
doctor’s visits can be largely affected by the mo- 
ther’s own care of her family, and chiefly by keep- 
ing them properly nourished. Church dues, lit- 
erature, and amusements would require at least 
$60 a year, And this estimate would leave $300 
for clothing. 

At the first calculation it would appear almost 
hopeless to think of supplying such a table as 
the somewhat capricious and uncertain appetite 
of the people in question would seem to demand 
upon such a sum as $1 37 a day, for that is about 
the daily portion of $500 a year. We must 
cater for those whose occupations exhaust both 
mind and body, for gentle folk who are accustom- 
ed to delicate and varied fare, and who probably 
could not, if they tried, satisfy their physical 
needs with the habitual food of the robust work- 
er in the open air. We shall propose for the 
daily dinner some such variety as that indicated 
below, remembering that at no season will it be 
more difficult to secure this than in midwinter, 
when we first attempt the task. 

Sonp, or 

a fish with potatoes. 
Two vegetables with a sauce, or 
one entrée and one vegetable. 

Roast, baked, or boiled meat, poultry, or game, or 
boiled or braised meat, with a sauce. 
Salad with cheese, 
One large sweet dish or two small ones. 
Fruit, nuts, coffee. 

If, in regarding such an outline, the first 
thought is one of discouragement, the second 
reflection is: ‘Many do just this, and without 
any special training. See, then, what can be done 
by calling into use some of the resources of 
cookery.” 

If we give only one bill of fare occasionally, 
the objection may be raised that people can not 
live upon the same things for seven days in the 
week. Toujours perdriz! But in a few weeks 
we shall have several from which to choose for 
daily use, and, before the season changes, more 
variety than the ordinary household dreams of 
having during the entire year. For one of the 
worst evils of American housekeeping is the fact 


‘ . ) | that a small round of dishes serves season after 
companying young gentleman. It is a good thing, | 


season and year after year, when a seasonable 
variety would benefit both appetite and health. 

Upon the threshold of our experiments we 
must decide that at our figures there is very little 
margin for the indulgence of individual idiosyn- 
crasies of taste, unless they are very simple. The 
caterer must be free to balance an expensive 
dinner—and there is none more expensive than a 
plain roast or boiled joint—by another of cheaper 
materials, being restricted only by considerations 
of health. To people who are obliged to fit 
strong natural prejudices within narrow financial 
limits we would suggest the non-advisability of 
cultivating them. Even though morally certain 
that you will not like some dish, rouse up your 
courage to test it. It may be a sort of “ forlorn 
hope,” the only rescne possible to the culinary 
commander who is trying to marshal her meagre 
forces to capture the citadel of your capricious 
appetite. And your least effort should be in her 
behalf. 

In the line of economical combination farina- 
ceous food must play an important part, the point 
being so to combine it with flesh-making ele- 
ments that it can satisfactorily replace some of 
the lighter meat dishes. The various ways of 
serving macaroni with sauces and cheese will il- 
lustrate this point. On a day when the princi- 
pal meat dish is small, there might be a savory 
one of macaroni, samp, or polenta (a preparation 
of Indian meal). Either of these farinaceous 
foods, combined with sauces made of butter or 
drippings, and with cheese, may be used in place 
of part of the meat. Nor should they be thought 
scant fare. The most vigorous races of which 
history gives us records have lived chiefly upon 
them. The old Romans and the Greeks fought 
well upon them, and they are the chief subsist- 
ence of some of the hardiest of modern European 
agricultural laborers, Rye, oats, corn, wheat, 
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buckwheat, and rice are staple foods in the most 
thickly populated sections of the civilized world, 
and in Oriental countries such fare has nourished 
races whose origin is lost in the mists of an- 
tiquity; so that the cereals need not be thought 
lacking in nutriment. Their palatability de- 
pends upon their cookery. 

While we begin with the expression of disbe- 
lief in Poor Richard’s axiom that one should rise 
from the table before hunger is entirely satis- 
fied, we must insist that there should be no waste 
of food, not even by children. There is no rea- 
son why a child can not be taught to eat nicely 
from the hour it first takes its place at the table. 
Indeed, if the mass of American mothers were 
more attentive to the table habits of their young 
children, dining at a public table would be a less 
uncomfortable matter than it often is nowadays. 
Put but little at once on a child’s plate, and if it 
early shows very marked distastes, try to over- 
come them, if they are for wholesome food. Un- 
less they are inherited, there is generally some 
physical cause for them, which parents should 
endeavor to comprehend. The morbid tastes of 
young people generally have their origin in some 
physical disturbance that calls for medical over- 
sight. This point should be regarded, because 
there are usually two or three children in the 
family. There will be the parents, and probably 
one servant. That is the extent of the house- 
hold whose needs we propose to consider. A 
dollar extra may be allowed each week for addi- 
tional children under ten years of age, and two 
dollars for those older than that, as well as for 
each additional adult. 

f there must be no waste by children, far less 
will any be allowable at the clearing of the table 
or in the kitchen. There may seem to be an ob- 
jection to using again food which has once been 
served, and indeed it is the practice in many 
households to give it to special pensioners or to 
applicants at the door. This will be totally in- 
admissible under our estimate; there can not be 
a margin for the supply of any food which is not 
required for the actual consumption of the family. 
The mistress must train her maid to be such a 
neat-handed Phyllis that there can be no objec- 
tion to the second appearance of food; but it 
will seldom come again to table in its first form 
under our system, for in that state it would be 
cold, and health can not be perfectly maintained 
upon cold food. Any substance eaten at a less 
temperature than about 100° Fahr. imposes upon 
the stomach the task of heating it to that warmth 
before digestion can commence. 

To return to our limit of expenses: when any 
degree of hospitality is contemplated, it will be 
necessary to make an additional allowance in 
about the proportion given above. The adage that 
“where there is enough for one there is enough 
for two,” will not apply at the table. It may, 
however, be noted that it is far easier to furnish 
the table economically for a large family than for 
a small one, because there are such indispensable 
necessities as fuel, light, attendance, and the bases 
of all meals that are not augmented proportion- 
ately with numbers. And then, too, in the matter 
of purchasing supplies, every housekeeper knows 
that advantages can be secured, even at retail 
rates, when the number in family allows the buyer 
to secure a quantity of any article of food tem- 
porarily cheap or abundant. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
VELVET COSTUMES. 
b fgntte is the material for rich winter cos- 

/ tumes used for visits, afternoon receptions, 
and theatre parties. Beaded passementerie, wa- 
tered ribbon sashes, and fur are the trimmings 
for velvet The preference is given 
winter to very dark red shades both in garnet 
and in copper tints, to Havana brown, and green, 
for the velvet, while the caprice of the moment 
is to trim these colors with black, adding very 
wide sashes of-black watered ribbon on the skirt, 
trimming the basque with passementerie orna- 
ments made of large cut jet beads, and using sim- 
ilar ornaments with black fur on the mantle. 

In choosing velvet, that with very short thick 
pile is preferred, because it is more, durable than 
that with the long showy nap. It is economy to 
buy good velvet, putting all the outlay of money 
into the material, without adding expensive trim- 


suits. his 





ming, as new silk velvet is beautiful enough of | 


itself, and any trimming set upon it mars the 
pile, flattening it in some cases so badly that it 
is difficult to restore it by steaming. It is the 
best plan to have the entire dress of plain velvet 
instead of combining it with figured velvet, as 
plain velvet is always in fashion. - Remember, in 
making the dress, the pile must be turned upward, 
so that it will look rich when the fleece falls 
downward and opens naturally, instead of being 
flattened, as it would if made to point downward 
as was formerly the custom. 

Wide pleats on one side and low draperies are 
used for velvet skirts to give them an appearance 
of great fullness. There must first be a silk 
foundation skirt bordered all around with a three- 
inch knife-pleating of the velvet, and above this 
some plain velvet is set on the sides and front, 
beginning quite narrow at the foot on the left, 
widening as it crosses the front, and extending 
half-way up the skirt on the right side. Two or 
three lengthwise side pleats then extend down 
the left side from belt to foot, being made of a 
single breadth of velvet. For the front drapery 
three breadths are taken, being sewed straight 
next the side pleats, and having a cluster of four 
pleats at the top sewed to the belt in the space 
of two inches on the left side. These pleats 
widen to the foot, where they spread out like a 
fan, and are simply hemmed. The remainder of 
these three breadths, after crossing the front, is 
then caught up in pleats on the right side above 
the velvet, which is sewed to the silk skirt, and 
these pleats disappear in a side seam next the 





back. This gives a long-apron effect, and in 
order to make it fit smoothly at the top, two or 
three small darts may be needed. The back is 
covered by three straight breadths of velvet gath- 
ered or pleated to the belt, and hemmed at the 
foot, being long enough to cover even the foot- 
pleating. A black watered sash ribbon eight to 
twelve inches wide may hang behind slightly to- 
ward the left side in two loops and two ends. 
If straight back breadths are not becoming, the 
two outer breadths of the back may be longer 
than the middle one, and caught down in pleats 
next the middle breadth, or else there may be a 
separate over-skirt hanging pointed like wings 
deeper toward the side, showing a plain skirt be- 
neath. If jet trimming is added, it is in two or 
three large ornaments with drop beads set on 
the wide pleats on the left side, while another 
ornament is on the plain part near the foot on 
the right side. 

The basque is made quite plain, with pointed 
front, very short sides, and either box or side 
pleats in the postilion. The front is fastened 
by eut jet buttons, and may be single-breasted or 
lapped to the left side. A tasteful trimming is 
pointed jet drops half an inch long edging the 
basque, and also set on the pleats on the side of 
the skirt. Wood beads are used as well as jet 
in brown velvets, but jet is preferred for red and 
green dresses ; there are also iridescent beads to 
be used in the same way. If the waist must be 
more richly trimmed, there are long jet leaves to 
be set lengthwise on the bust, and smaller ones 
for the sleeves, while there ure crosswise leaves 
or frogs with cords to be used for those whose 
apparent length requires to be shortened. 

The velvet mantle is now made all of one fab- 
ric, very short behind and half-long in front, with 
small square sleeves, or else the newer Oriental 
sleeves slightly flowing open at the wrists. A 
wadded silk lining of a light contrasting color is 
in mantles, and if this does not make them warm 
enough, a layer of chamois-skin is put between, 
next the velvet. Lynx and black fox furs are the 
most becoming fur trimmings, but black Persian 
lamb, also called Astrakhan, is very fashionable 
on velvet garments. The bonnet should be a very 
small capote of the velvet, nearly covered on 
each side with jet beads in trellis pattern, or else 
there should be large jet beads on the coronet and 
down the middle of the crown. High aigrette of 
tiny black ostrich tips, with black herons’ feathers 
in the centre, or a black bird, or jet leaves, may 
be placed in the middle of a velvet bow high in 
front of the crown. 

To remodel a velvet costume of last year, mo- 
distes use a few yards of good black watered silk 
in combination with either red, green, brown, or 
blue velvet. The design of the skirt is like that 
just described, with the long wide pleats on the 
left side made of the black silk, and also the plain 
space at the foot on the right which is not cov- 
ered by the drapery. The front of the basque is 
renewed by having a soft vest of the watered silk 
in one piece from throat to waist line, with a soft 
girdle crossing it at the waist; the high collar is 
of the silk, all around the neck, with an outer 
collar of velvet standing in the back. The velvet 
fronts may pass under the vest, or they may lap 
on it, and be edged with pointed jet drops. A 
narrow bias scarf of black silk is around each 
wrist, and side pockets in elongated squares of 
this silk are set near the edge to fall on the 
hips, and are ornamented by two or four buttons, 
according to their size. 

Velveteen, both plain and figured, is a great 
deal used this season for house dresses as well 
as for street costumes. Black velveteen and the 
dark brown, red, and green shades are especially 
popular when trimmed with thick cords and 
heavy braids like the cloth dresses made by tai- 
lors. A mantle with a fur trimming completes 
them for the street, and a high toque is added, 
with cords crossing the front, a military pompon 
on the left side, and the brim covered with fur. 
The velveteens also combine tastefully with the 
diagonal wools and others of rough surface. 


NEW WOOL SUITS. 

Homespun and double diagonal wool dresses, 
either red, brown, or blue, of very dark shades, are 
made np in the way just described for velvet, but 
are completed by a short military jacket instead 
of a mantle. These stylish wool dresses for the 
street and for church, also for making calls, may 
be entirely of the wool stuff, with only large but- 
tons and brandebourgs and Astrakhan fur trim- 
mings, or else they may be combined with water- 
ed silk precisely as velvets are. Black silk is 
considered the correct thing with these dresses, 
being used even with brown—a thing formerly 
thought inadmissible. The black watered silk 
most used is that with waves two or three inch- 
es wide, in preference to the larger designs known 
as antique, or else the striped satin and moiré 
silk is chosen. There are also many dresses 
made with the silk and wool of the same shade, 
but the use of black garniture is the newer fash- 
ion. Eight yards of double-width wool stuffs, 
with two of watered silk, are enough for the cos- 
tume. A wide band of Astrakhan fur is then add- 
ed all around the jacket, or else merely edging it 
like a binding, with a high standing collar of the 
fur, and frogs of heavy braid or cord across the 
front. 





FRONTS OF BASQUES. 


Ivory white silk vests are fashionable in dark 
silk, velvet, or wool dresses. They may be laid 
in small pleats from throat to waist, and are 
quite narrow, with the dress waist lapping on 
them in very small scallops or points, or else a 
narrow revers of the dress goods, covered with 
passementerie, is on each side of them. Smooth 
white silk vests braided with gilt or silver are in 
dark velvet waists and in black homespun dress- 
es; these brighten up the black dress for the 
house, and are concealed in the street by the 
jacket. Full soft vests of white China crape are 





also still used by those to whom they are becom- 
ing. White watered silk for the vest and side 
panels of black velvet dresses is very handsome, 
whether plain or with gilt braid ornaments. In- 
stead of jabots of lace, a gathered guimpe or 
plastron of piece lace is now used, and the Valen- 
ciennes laces are liked for this purpose. The 
Oriental net, wrought with gilt threads in flowers 
or sprays, makes beautiful guimpes for dark silk 
or velvet waists. 


FURTHER HINTS ABOUT DRESS. 


Short women should have their street dresses 
and mantles of the same color, as a wrap of a 
contrasting color seems to cut the figure in two, 
and takes from the apparent height. A long 
slender wrap, covering the wearer from neck to 
foot, is becoming to short figures; they should 
also have lengthwise trimmings on their dresses. 
Tall figures, on the contrary, should have bands 
of trimming around the figure, such as a border 
of fur or plush or braiding at the foot of the 
skirt, while a panel in front or on one side may 
be made of crosswise rows of beaded passemen- 
terie, or braid, or bands of velvet ribbon. 

Stout people, whether tall or short, are most 
haadsomely dressed in plain rich clothing, well 
made, and of fine fabrics, but with very little 
trimming. The straight back drapery now in 
vogue is especially becoming to full large figures. 
Slight women look best with a little puffing on 
the tournure, and with some lengthwise pleated 
paniers that give the effect of larger hips than 
nature may have provided. Three buttons on 
the basque at the waist line, meeting three but- 
ton-holes in the belt of the skirt, make the best 
and simplest way of keeping the basque and skirt 
together for people who have long waists with 
small hips. 

Tight sleeves very small at the wrists make 
the hands look large; the cuff should be mea- 
sured over the hand at the knuckles, instead of 
at the wrist. Thin, long-necked people with slen- 
der wrists should wear frills of lace; those with 
a short neck look best in the bias folds of éta- 
mine or lisse or silk muslin, nowin fashion. Col- 
ored folds of silk or Japanese crape are worn in 
the neck and sleeves of dresses, but are not be- 
coming to most people without something white 
in the way of lace associated with them, usually 
between the colored fold and the dress collar. 
Rose pink, poppy red, and bright yellow crape 
folds are used in this way, with a marked prefer- 
ence for yellow. Indeed, yellow prevails for all 
kinds of accessories to the toilette, and is now 
considered as becoming to blondes as to bru- 
nettes. Pale blue is also worn by the dark and 
light alike, and not only by young people, but by 
those who are old, being found especially becom- 
ing with gray hair when used in cap ribbons or 
throat bows, breakfast sacques, or soft shawls of 
ice wool or of chuddah. It is a mistake, how- 
ever, fur those who are getting on in years to 
choose purple, even in the pretty violet tints, as 
its complementary color is yellow, and it brings 
out yellow shades in the complexion. 

Transparent laces are the best setting for faded 
elderly faces, while young, fresh complexions look 
best in the severe linen bands that are fashionable 
for collars. Cuffs are again universally worn, or 
at least some finish of white at the wrists is neces- 
sary for a neat appearance, and jewellers have 
new cuff pins for fastening the cuff in the sleeves 
properly. 

The rule of choosing the color of the dress to 
repeat that of the hair does not always hold good, 
though artists commend rich garnet shades to those 
with red hair, and Worth says a blonde can wear 
yellow just as well as she can sit in the sunlight; 
but the Titian-haired girl, if she has also red tints 
in her skin, looks best in brown, especially if she 
has brown eyes, and the blonde who wears yellow 
must have all the gold in her tresses, and none in 
her complexion. Moreover, a gray-haired woman 
dressed entirely in gray is monotonous in effect, 
while dark-skinned women with black hair do not 
look their best in black, unless it has the lustre 
of satin, or is brightened with scintillating jets. 
As we have already said, pale blue is a becoming 
relief for gray, while red and yellow are the choice 
for the accessories of black toilettes. Thus, to 
brighten up the best black dress, whether it be of 
silk, satin, or velvet, a square bow of pink or red 
or salmon velvet ribbon is placed just below the 
open neck, or a cluster of yellow ostrich tips is 
set there, and this color is repeated in an aigrette 
for the hair, and in a longer plume and chatelaine 
ribbon on her black gauze fan. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
M. A. ConneL_y; and Messrs. ARNOLD, ConsTABLE, 
& Co.; James McCreery & Co. ; Lorp & Taytor; 
and Stern Brotuers. 











PERSONAL. 


At the annual dinner of the New England 
Society last week one of the speakers said in 
reference to Mr. CLEVELAND: ‘* We praise him 
for his words, so honest and fearless, that the 
government could and would suppress polyg- 
amy. We praise him for his determination that 
a dollar shall be a dollar, and the poor man suf- 
fer no loss through a lie stamped on a bit of 
metal. Asa Republican, I can say that there is 
some truth in the Democratic faith.”’ 

—There will be the commencement of asecond 
season of opera at the Metropolitan Opera-house 
next Monday evening. 

—Mr. SIDNEY WOOLLETT, who has a wide rep- 
utation as a public reciter and interpreter of 
what is best in English literature, and who has 
been reading in cities like London, Boston, and 
New York for fifteen years, will make his first 
visit to the West, at Chicago, this month. Mr. 
GeorGe Rippie and Miss Kate Figvp also go 
West, while Mr. Lockge-RicHanpson is gradually 
making his way further west toward the Sand- 
wich Islands, 

—Mrs. ConneELIA WINFIELD Scott, who died 
the other day in Baltimore, was the wife of Col- 
oucl H. L. Scort, formerly of the United States 














army, and on the staff of General WinrreLtp 
Scort in the Mexican war. She was a daughter 
of this famous soldier, and, oddly enough, there 
was no blood-relationship between her father 
and her Lusband, although they bore the same 
name. 

—There have been several painful deathsamong 
the young people in society here during the last 
twelvemonth. That of Mr. Fkeperick A. Mar- 
QUAND, which occurred hardly more than a week 
ago, recalls the sad fute of Mr. Hanny STEVENS. 
Mr. MARQUAND was only thirty-one years old, 
and was a son of Mr. Henry G. MARQUAND. 

—Two performance es of A Russian Honey Moon, 
with a cast quite different from that which in- 
terpreted the play a few seasons ago, have been 
given at the Madison Square Theatre this week 
for a charity 

—Mrs. JoHN SHERWOOD’S series of five after- 
noons at her home, 18 West Plirty-second Street, 
ended Jast week in a very brilliant and satisfae- 
tory manner. These afternoons—arranged for 
the benefit of the Mount Vernon Fund, and at- 
tended by large and fashionable gatherings—have 
been the means of adding a good sum of monev 
to the fund. Mrs. Suerwoop is so gratified at 
the success of her plan that she has decided to 
give five more afternoons, beginning January 6, 
and falling thereafter on January 13, 21, 27 an 
February 3, for the same good cause. At the first 
of these she will read a Christmas story of her 
own. At the others she will read reminiscences 
of her travels abroad, and will be assisted by the 
brightest amateur talent of the time. Mrs. SHEK 
woop has also in charge a proposed performance 
of GiLBErt’s Broken Hearts, to be given on two 
afternoons of the winter at some local theatre, 
with Mrs. JAMES BRowN Porter and Mrs. Fe.- 
LOWES-MOonGAN iu the principal parts. 

—The most distinguished literary men in 
France to-day are making a concerted move- 
ment in favor of a monument to be erected in 
Paris in honor of the memory of that great 
Frenchman BaLzac. 

—The city of Boston has presented the Rev. 
Henry Warp Beecuer with a handsome gold 
watch, which replaces the one that was stolen 
from him some time ago. 

—A committee of gentlemen, represented by 
Mr. Joun A. Bostwick, Mr. JoHN SLOAN, Mr. 








Tuomas Rurrer, and Mr. Henry KNIcKer- 
BACKER, ure protesting against the maintenance 
of the Zoological Gardens in Central Park. 


They believe that these Gardens—which the 
muss of people would hardly care to lose—ren- 
der the neighborhood surroundiug them un- 
healthy. 

—M. Gounop, the French composer, although 
he is now sixty-seven years old, is still doing 
vigorous and thoughtful work, 

—Several well-known men and women here 
have just formed a theatrical society, called the 
Madison. Mrs. Brapy, wife of Judge Brapy, 
and Mrs. Day, wife of Judge Day, are two of 
its directors. It is to be conducted on a pure- 
ly social plan, and at performances cups of Rus- 
sian tea will be passed around between the acts. 

—Professor AGassiz has sailed for Germany, 
and will make a brief stay in Europe. E 

—English yachtsmen are not satisfied with 
the defeat of the Genesta by the Puritan last sum 
mer. Mr. J. Beavon Wess, in the name of 
Lieutenant W. Henn, of the Royal Navy, bas 
challenged the New York Yacht Club toa mateh 
With the famous English cutter 








Galatea. Our 
yacht club will acce pt the challenge, and will 
appoint a committee of arrangements next week 


—A large number of prominent artists are now 
at work forming an 1 to protect their 
interests as exhibitors at art displays made in 
connection with fairs and industrial exhibitions 
The resolutions for organization are signed by 
sixty-eight artists, among them Danie. Hunt 
INGTON, THOMAS Moran, W. H. Lippincorr, 
the three elected officers. Anu executive com 
mittee chosen to carry forward the business of 
the organization comprises J. WELLS CHAMPNEY, 
A. D. Suartuck, Bruce Crane, J. Cannon 
Beckwiru, W. H. Liepincort, and E.8. Henney. 

—The draught of water at Sandy Hook at low 
tide last year was only twenty-four feet, although 
it should be thirty feet. What worse, the 
draught is said to be decreasing at the rate of 
twelve inches every year. 

—A correspondent at Philadelphia writes: 
** Across the Schuylkill dwell many of our best, 
wealthiest citizens, and yet the older Philadel- 
phia will not reach out her arms to the younger. 
She refuses to build suitable bridges to connect 
the two parts of the town, and appears to be- 
grudge every dollar invested in manufacturing 
interests there. It is not many years since a so- 
cial dictum was uttered against the northern 
part of the town. ‘ Nobody lives north of Chest- 
nut Street,’ said a lady whose fortune had de 
scended to her from the rag business. ‘The ery 
was caught up, and became the belief of half the 
town.”’ 

—Sixty well-known gentlemen of Philadelphia 
have organized the Franklin Chess Club, which 
will be legally incorporated. 

—The distinguished literary men of England 
care very little for party politics, and among 
them one may include TENNyson, Froupg, Ak- 
NOLD, BROWNING, and RUSKIN. 

—ALEXANDRE DumMAs—who is still called Du- 
MAS the younger—is taking his place among the 
veterans of literature. He is now in his sixty- 
fifth year. ; 

—Mr. Epmunp C. StepMan said very decisive- 
ly the other day that he would write no more 
criticism. He had completed his critical pur 
pose in writing about the American poets. 

—Among the pall-bearers at LINCOLN’s funeral 
there are seven now alive. Fifteen are dead, 
FARRAGUT, GRANT, and ScuuyLer CoLFax with 
the rest. General Smmon CamMeRON and Mr. 
WASHBURNE, formerly our Minister to France, 
are with the living. 

—A contemporary makes this timely quota- 
tion from Sir Roger de Coverley: “ I have often 
thought it happens very well that Christmas 
should fall out in the middle of winter. It is 
the most dead, uncomfortable time of the year, 
when the poor people would suffer very much 
from their poverty and cold if they had not good 
cheer, warm fires, and Christmas gambols to 
support them. I love to rejoice their poor 
hearts at this season, and to see the whole vil- 
lage merry in my great hall. I allow a double 
quantity of malt to my small beer, and set it 
a-running for twelve days for every one that 
calls for it. I have always a piece of cold beef 
and a mince-pie upon the table, and am wonder- 
fully pleased to see my tenants pass away a 
| whole evening in playing their innocent tricks.” 
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Tor.ETTe CusHION. 


embroidered cover is placed cornerwise over the top. 
The ground for this is a lace tidy five inches square. 
The pattern of the lace is outlined partly in brown che- 
nille and partly in gold cord, and the figures are filled in 
with red filoselle in satin stitch. A frill of lace in which 








Ne&ouick Jacket. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IIL. Figs. 15-24. 
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rrom 5 TO 12 Years 





Toilette Cushion. 

Tuis flat square 
cushion is covered with 
pale blue satin. An 


PLASTRON FOR SQUARE-NECKED Dress. 
For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. X., Fig. 52. 





Figs. 1 and 2.—Pxiain anp Srrirep Woot Costume.—Front anp Back. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. I1., Figs. 5-14. 





Fig. 2.—Jackxet or Su 


Figs. 1 and 3.}—Cur Partrern, No. 
8774: Price, 20 Cents. 
For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. VIL, Figs. 42-47. 





Fig. 1.—Brap CoLLaretre. 
[See Fig. 2, Page 52.] 





Fig. 1.—Vest or Suit ror 
Boy rrom 5 To 12 Years 
otp.—[See Figs. 2 and 3.] 
Cur Patrern, No. 3775: 
Price, 10 Cents. 
For pattern and description see 
Suppl., No. VIL, Figs. 37-41. 


IT FOR Boy 
oLp.—[See 
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Lapy’s Crocuet Beproom Siiprer. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XIL., Fig. 54. 





Youna Girt’s Crocuer Cap. 
For description see Supplement. 


the pattern is also picked out in colored silk and 
gold thread is set around the edge of the tidy, 
headed by a thick gold cord. A full bow of loops 
and ends of pale blue satin ribbon is placed at 
each corner. 


Bead Collarette.—Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tus collarette has a high standing band for the 
neck, composed of a net-work of small lead beads. 





CorsaGeE witH Crépe Lisse PLastron. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIIL, Figs. 48 and 49. 





Fig. 3.—Trovsers or Surr ror Boy 
From 5 To 12 Years oup.—[See Figs 
1 and 2.]|—Cur Parrern, No. 3776: 
Pricer, 15 Cents, 
For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. VIL, Figs. 33-36. 





PLastron For HIGH-NECKED 
Dress. 


The points that hang from the lower 
edge consist of a trellis of beads and 
grelots; the grelots are made by cov- 
ering wooden moulds with beads. 


For pattern and description see 
Suppl., No. [X., Figs. 50 and 51. 


Figs. 1 and 2.—Fur-tinep CLoak.—Back anp Front.—Cur Pattern, 
No. 3778: Price, 25 Cents. 
For description see Supplement. 
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THE 


HEIR OF 


THE AGES. 


sy JAMES PAYN, 


Avtnor or “A BraGar on Horsepack,” “ A Woman’s VENGEANCE,” “ Brep IN THE Bong,” 
“Tae Tak or THE Town,” ETC. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE DOCTOR'S FIAT. 


F there is one attitude above all others that, 


in an Englishman at least, betokens personal | 


complacency, and the sense of being monarch of 
all he surveys, it is the standing on his own 
hearth-rug with his legs slightly apart, his back 
to the fire, and his coat tails under his arms. 
Neither sculptor nor painter, so far as I know, 
has transferred this 
particular pose to 
marble or canvas— 


world must take the consequences. They had 
rejected an opportunity which certainly was not 
likely, looking at the state of his finances, to oc- 
cur again. He was a power still, and no small 
one; but that more extended sphere of useful- 
ness to which he had looked forward (in company 
with a baronetcy, if not a peerage) had been de- 
nied him by his fellow-countrymen, and so much 
the worse for them. 

In his own opinion, however, which nothing 





and crags; then a broad band of trees, which 
sheltered this favored residence from bitter north 
and roaring east ; and, beyond them, the rounded 
masses of the South Downs stretching to left and 
right, like some green sea on the day after a 
storm, 

Neither the picturesqueness of the landscape 
nor its extent formed, however, its chief attrac- 
tion to the person who was at present regarding 
it with so much approval, but the knowledge that 
so far as the eye could reach it was all his own. 
A good many senses have been added to the ori- 
ginal five in these later years, but there is one 
which must always have existed in some form 
as universally as to-day—the influence of which 
is, I am told, with some men so great as to make 
up for the absence of any other—namely, the 
sense of possession. A few, indeed, have no per- 
sonal experience of it. When they see a jewel, 





set a much hig *r value on the heavenly bodies 
than he did at present lot upon 
the landscape, indeed, which no other eye per- 
ceived but his own, namely, a very heavy mort- 


There was one t 


gage, begun in those electioneering times, and 
afterward enlarged on certain pressing occa- 
sions ; but just now it did not intrude upon bim 
He was not only at ease with himself, as indeed 
it was his wont to be, but with the world at large 
—_ including the Jews. 

At this moment a step was heard coming down 
the stairs from the floor above—a heavy 
step, which nevertheless moved little. 
sound as the weight of him to whom it belonged 
admitted of ; a slow and thoughtful step, which 
somehow conveyed the impression to the hearer 
of a made-up mind. 

“ Thank goodness, Edith is all right !” observed 
Mr, C iristopher Melburn to himself. “ When 

Dalling comes down 
like that without 


very 


with as 





— 


perhaps from the im- 
possibility of includ- 
ing within it the 
whole human form 
divine—but there is 
nothing equal to it in 
the way of charac- 


The head is thrown 
carelessly back, the 
shoulder-blades rest 
lightly on the edge 
of the mantel-piece, 
and the expression of 
the face is that of 
supreme content and 
undisputed authority. 

Under these favor- 
able circumstances, 
Mr. Christopher Mel- 
burn, of Burrow Hall, 
Justice of the Peace 
for Downshire, is in- 
troduced to the read- 
er’s notice. He isa 
tall, handsome, and 
strikingly aristocrat- 


ic-looking man of 
Sixty years old on 80, 
but bearing that 


“bouquet” of years 
as lightly as though 
it were a single flow- 
er. His fine gray eyes 


have not lost their 
fire, nor do they stand 
in need of glasses to 
read the smallest 
type in which his 
magisterial doings 


are chronicled in the 
local paper; if his 
brow is slightly fur- 
rowed, it not by 
time so much as bya 
certain chronic disap- 
proval of the turn 
things are taking in 
the world — * open- 
ing of flood - gates, 
tampering with vest- 
ed interests and the 
sacred ark of the Con- 
stitution’—for he i 
a Whig of the old 
school, and neither in 
his frame nor face is 
there the slightest 
sign of decadence or 
of giving way to any- 
thing or anybody. 
When he speaks of 


one of the many mis- 





is 





fortunes which are 
about to befall his 
country, he always 
adds, “I shall not 


live to see it,” but not 
with that patriotic 
and unselfish air with 
which the observa- 
tion is generally 
made ; his tone would 
rather lead you to un- 
derstand that while 
Christopher Melburn 
is alive his country is 
safe, but that when 
he shall be gathered 
to his fathers (an 
event, however, not 
to occur just now by 


any means) the last \ 


n : 


teristic significance. | 
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stopping at the land- 
ing, the case is clear 
—there are 
plications.” 

He had had oppor- 
tunities of hearing 
Dr. Dalling’s step 
when it had lingered ; 
not once or twice only 
had it been the Doc- 
tor’s task to tell the 
Squire bad news con- 
cerning his own flesh 
and Two 


daughters and a son 


ho com- 





blood. 


had died under his 
roof of the fell dis- 
ease, consumption. 


His son Jefferson, the 


sole 


offspring of his 
first marriage, was, 
indeed, strong and 


healthy enough; but 
Mary, his remaining 
child by the second 
marriage, was 





deli- 
and her mother 
had been an invalid 
for years. 


cate; 


Some new 
phase in her condi- 
tion had necessitated 
the Doctor’s visit on 
To her 


daughter it had seem 


this occasion. 


ed alarming; but Mr, 
Melburn thought or 
pretended to think 


otherwise. He always 
discredited everything 
personally disagree- 
able to himself as 


an 
imputation against 
Providence, and on 
this occasion had sent 
for the Doctor less 
from apprehension 


than to have his own 
view corroborated by 
a medical opinion. ; 

The door opened, 
and in stalked a man 
of such gigantic stat 


ure that if he had 
died, as some men 
are said to do, by 


inches, he might have 
composed an encyclo- 
peedia, supplement 
and all, during his 
last illness. All that 
is often to be said of 
such exceptional in- 
dividuals is that they 
are very tall men ; but 
this Anak 


was re- 
markable for some- 
thing besides his 
thews and _ sinews. 


There is a well-known 
saying in these days 


that “there are only 


two doctors out of 
London,” a statement 
which varies with 


the speaker, and be- 
comes enlarged, let 
us hope, with his ex- 
perience ; but if, as 
was the 
was made in 
the times of which we 
write, the name of Dr. 
Dalling would certain- 
ly have been found in 


doubtless 


case, it 
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barrier to sweeping 
change will have 
been swept away, and 
after that the deluge. 

In some persons the thoughts of so terrible a 
catastrophe taking place for certain after their 
demise would have affected their spirits, but this 
gentleman’s nature was cast in too heroic a 
mould to be disturbed by considerations of that 
kind. If it had been possible for an idea of Mr. 
Melburn’s to have taken so vague a shape, I think 
that some such formula as “serve them right” 
would have expressed his views upon the gener- 
ation that would succeed him. If he had been 
elected for the county when he had stood for it— 
instead of his having thrown away twenty thou- 
sand pounds he could ill afford in the dirt and on 
the dirt in that vain endeavor—he would have 
made a figure in Parliament, have attained a 
place in the cabinet, and possibly ehanged the 
aspect of the whole political horizon from dark to 
light; but since the talents which Heaven had 
given him had been ignored and his patriotic as- 
pirations unappreciated, then Downshire and the 


FOR THE SPACE 





OF THREE MINUTES THEY STOOD, WITH THEIR NOSES FLATTENED AGAINST THE BLIND, IN SILENCE.” 


could shake, Christopher Melburn was as great a 
man as ever; and in his own house and on his 
own hearth-rug could still regard matters with 
much complacency. The appearance of things 
about him was, indeed, of a nature to inspire this 
feeling. The apartment in which he stood, his 
private sanctuw—* study” he called it, though its 
array of books was limited—was a handsome 
one; and the view from the great bay-window— 
for the other and smaller one only looked out 
upon the carriage sweep—was very extensive. 

In the foreground was a garden, bright and 
fresh with the tints of early spring; the lawn 
sloped down to a lake beautiful in itself, and 
possessing the additional merit of being the only 
piece of ornamental water on the vast table-land 
of down on which Burrow Hall was situated ; 
upon the other side of it lay the park, which, 
though of somewhat small extent for so preten- 
tious a title, was charmingly dotted with knolls 





the glow or the sparkle of it gladdens their eye 
(perhaps for half a minute), but the consciousness 
of its being their own, though they would like to 
have it to sell well enough, would not enhance its 
charms for them in the slightest degree; a rare 
volume, the ownership of which fills the book- 
hunter with the most pleasurable emotions, may 
be theirs or the first pickpocket’s, for all they 
care, when once they have become acquainted 
with its contents; while as for that eagerness 
for “laying field to field” of which the Hebrew 
prophet speaks with such reprobation, it is to 
them an inexplicable egotism, which would carry 
with it, if successful, a terrible punishment in- 
deed, since “to be placed alone in the midst of 
the earth” is about the last object of their am- 
bition. The majority of mankind, however, it is 
probable, think with Mr. Melburn, who, if he 
could have worn the stars for shirt studs, and 
attached the moon to his watch chain, would have 


| the metropolis to take part in consultations. 


or foot-pads. 


| the whole. 





the most exclusive list. 
So great was his fame 
that he wassometimes 
even summoned to 
In 
Downshire he was called “The Infallible,” and 
by his intimates “ The Pope.” Though confident 
of speech, his manners and movements were 
exceptionally gentle: it almost seemed, as with 
Gulliver among the Lilliputians, that in associating 
with his fellow-men he was afraid of his own 
strength and weight; and indeed there was some 
reason for his being careful. Some years ago, 
striding home one evening along the downs—for 
whenever he could he used his own legs instead 
of his horse’s—he was set upon by two tramps 
It was during a thick fog, or they 
would probably never have committed such an 
act of imprudence. Probably they only saw a 
part of him, and very naturally mistook it for 
When the Doctor loomed upon them 
in his entirety, they would very gladly have 
dropped their bludgeons and fled; but matters 
were too far advanced for remedy ; his gigantic 
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arms flew out like the suckers of an octopus, and 
seized each man by the scruff of his neck ; then 
he knocked their heads together—just once. In 
the one case, as he intended, there was a simple 
fracture, but in the other—perhaps the poor 
wretch had a softer cranium—the blow was fatal. 
It was said that Dr. Dalling ever afterward 
shrank from attending cases of concussion of the 
brain, which, in a hunting country, must have 
been inconvenient. 

His huge countenance, bronzed by wind and 
weather, looked very grave and gentle as he now 
entered the room, But even if that had not been 
its normal expression, Mr. Christopher Melburn 
would have declined to draw from it any evil 
augury. 

“ Well, Doctor, and what’s your news he in- 
quired, without shifting his comfortable position. 
“This east wind has been playing its usual 
tricks, I suppose, with my unfortunate wife.” 

“Tt has not improved matters, no doubt,” was 
the dry reply; “but the weather is but a small 
factor in a case like hers, I am sorry to say 
that I think badly of her.” 

“So vou have said any time during these last 
ten years,” returned the Squire, with an attempt 
at cheerfulness. “ We can hardly expect to see 
poor Edith very strong again, of course; but, as 
she says herself, “creaking doors hang long.” 
You don’t mean, surely, to assert, of your positive 
knowledge, that there is any danger id 

From underneath the Doctor's shaggy eye- 
brows, which would have made a tolerable head 
of hair for most sexagenarians, there flashed 
forth a terrible look of contempt and reproof. 

“There is more than danger, Mr. Melburn,” he 
put in, curtly. “ Your wife’s malady has, in my 
opinion, taken a direction that can only have one 
end.” 

The Squire turned pale, and, gathering himself 
together, walked straight up to his companion, 
who was standing by the window, 

“Good heavens, Dalling! do you mean that 
my wife is dying?” His tone had genuine feel- 
ing in it; he was shocked. 

“There is no immediate danger, if you mean 
that, Mr. Melburn.” 

The other uttered a sigh of relief. 

“She may rise from her bed to-morrow—in all 
probability will do so—for she has the pluck of 
two women, and may even come down-stairs as 
usual; but her recovery is utterly hopeless, 
The only thing that can prolong her life is change 
of air, of scene, of all the conditions of life to 
which she is accustomed. As soon as she is 
strong enough to bear the journey, you must take 
her to the German baths, which formerly benefit- 
ed her so much. It is advice, Mr. Melburn,” he 
continued, observing the other was about to 
speak, “which I should not think of offering— 
since [ know from her own lips the inconvenience 
it will entail upon you—if there were any choice 
in the matter; but, in my judgment, there is 
none.” 

‘Really, Dalling,” said the Squire, walking 
about the room with rapid strides, “ your ad- 
vice is more like a congé de lire than a medical 
prescription, One would think that there was 
some penalty like that of premunire for any one 
who should be so audacious as to neglect it.” 

“JT don’t know as to penalty,” observed the 
Doctor, dryly, ‘‘ but the simple effect of such neg- 
lect will be that ‘the creaking door’ of which 
you spoke will not hang upon its fragile hinge 
three months. It is for you to decide whether 
it is worth while to prolong life under circum 
stances which may seem to you undesirable. In 
our profession we have only one view of such 
matters, but very possibly it may be an erroneous 
one.” 

“It is very inconvenient,” murmured Mr. Mel- 
burn, testily, but without taking the least notice 
of his companion’s satire, “ just as the spring is 
coming on, and matters on the estate want par- 
ticular attention. We're expecting the new gov- 
erness, too, this very day; and Jefferson is com- 
ing home on purpose to meet Winthrop.” 

“The world is full of inconveniences,” return- 
ed the Doctor, cheerfully ; “and one can no more 


9” 


escape from them than I can keep myself dry in 
a shower by picking my way through the drops 
He could afford to joke, for he knew 
that he had carried his point; when the Squire 
began to count his slain—to enumerate his griev- 
ances—it was a sign that the battle was over. 

The matter being settled, the Doctor had the 
tact, seldom wanting to gentlemen of his calling, 
to make no further reference to it. The critical 
state of Mrs. Melburn’s health was not, indeed, 
one would have thought, a subject to be dismissed 
so curtly; but he knew his man, and that he re- 
quired quite as “peculiar treatment” as lis pa- 
tient, 

“And who is the young lady,” he inquired, 
“whom you have engaged as Miss Mary’s govern- 


” 


of rain,” 


ess? 
“A Miss Dart. She has taken the highest 
honors a young woman can compass: has a di- 
ploma, very much more imposing than was ever 
given by the College of Physicians; is highly dis- 
tinguished in all the ologies, while she is only “ fa- 
vorably mentioned” as regards accomplishments. 
I suspect she'll be a caution; which, as among 
her other duties. she will have to ward off tres- 
passers on Winthrop’s preserve, it is only right 
and proper she should be. She will probably 
have sandy hair and red eyes. Talk of an angel 
and we hear the flutter of her wings. Here's the 
carriage, just come back with her from the rail- 
way station; so you can judge for yourself.” 
The two gentlemen turned to the window; 
which, thanks to an artfully contrived blind, 
enabled the occupant of the study to command 
the porch without exposing himself to view, and 
thereby to decide whether he should be at home 
or not at home to visitors. For the space of 
three minutes they stood, with their noses flat- 
tened against the blind, in silence, till the front 
door closed, announcing that the new-comer had 





come in. Then Mr. Christopher Melburn observed 
to his companion, “ By jingo! eh!” and Dr. Dal- 
ling elevated his eyebrows, and very softly and 
significantly whistled. When men are alone to- 
gether, their manner of expressing the emotions 
is primitive. 

Reon Seinen Weoreernte a ome 


CHAPTER IL 
JEFFERSON. 

“WILL papa consent to your going abroad, do 
you think, mother ?” 

“Yes, darling, I do. 
done my best.” 

“ How good you are to me!” 

“Nonsense! Did you not hear the Doctor say 
that change was essential to me?” 

“But that was after you reminded him what 
good the baths had done you before.” 

“Well, if you choose to feel that I have con- 
ferred an obligation on you, perhaps you will be 
so good as to help me on to the sofa.” 

“ But suppose papa were to come up and find 
you there, what would he not think ?” 

“He will not come up,” put in the sick lady, 
quietly. Her tone was confident, but there was 
a little shiver in it, full of sad significance. Most 
husbands, even those with whom any demon- 
strativeness of affection is not “their way,” upon 
hearing such tidings as Christopher Melburn had 
heard that afternoon, would have come to say a 
word of comfort and sympathy to their sick wife. 
It was not only that the time had long gone by, 
however, in his case, for the exhibition of domes- 
tic sentiment, but, as she well understood, he 
would abstain from any such proceeding with a 
purpose—namely, to mark his disapprobation of 
the step which he had been compelled at her in- 
stigation (as he put it) to consent to. He was 
by no means convinced of its necessity (he never 
could be so convinced when anything was dis- 
agreeable to him), and even if he had been—but 
that is a subject, perhaps, into which it is better 
not to go. 

Life is a sacred thing to many natures which 
never take into consideration matters that alone 
make it worth the living. We may use no dag- 
gers, and yet drain from every vein of those 
about us the only true life-blood—happiness, 
affection, hope. It is an operation that is going 
on every day in the most respectable hov- cholds ; 
and, to do them justice, without the knowledge— 
at all events the full knowledge—of the oper- 
ators. But the patients are conscious of it, save 
where at the last indifference and despair proffer 
themselves as anesthetics. 

It was twenty years ago since Christopher 
Melburn had led his second bride to the altar. 
He had been a widower for the same space of 
time; but though the bridegroom was middle- 
aged, a handsomer pair had never been seen in 
Downshire since his previous nuptials. The 
bride, though of good family, had little or no for- 
tune, but her youth and beauty were justly held 
to have made up for that deficiency. Though not 
a love match in the usual acceptance of the term, 
it could not be called a marriage of convenience. 
There was nothing sordid about it; there was no 
self-sacrifice; and though the Squire’s son might 
well have objected to a step-mother of his own 
age, there was apparently no opposition. The 
happy pair passed their honey-moon in Wales, 
mostly in a carriage-and-four. Under such cir- 
cumstances existence takes the tint of rose-col- 
or, and Christopher Melburn was just the man to 
shine in them. Their return to Burrow Hall 
was accomplished in a carriage-and-pair, and a 
silver age succeeded the golden one. In due 
time came the young family and their expenses, 
which, added to the heavy loss consequent on 
that futile attempt to save the country, tried the 
Squire’s purse-strings and his temper severely. 

Then Mrs. Melburn fell into ill health, and lost 
much of that beauty which was her chief attrac- 
tion in her husband’s eyes: this was not only 
very hard upon him, but seemed a sort of non- 
fulfillment of her part of the bargain, and he 
took little pains to conceal his displeasure. The 
children, pretty and aristocratic-looking, who he 
admitted did her credit, failed and died, to his 
extreme annoyance, and even the one that sur- 
vived fell somehow short of what le expected of 
her. 

Mary was fair as a lily, but almost as fragile: 
she was not the companion that he had pictured 
to himself she would have been to him in his 
walks and drives; moreover—and this he resent- 
ed more than all—she ranged herself upon her 
mother’s side, which (so far had matters gone by 
this time) was equivalent to antagonism. It was 
true that Jefferson—now a major in the Dra- 
goons—had not so ranged himself; his attitude 
as regards his step-mother had, to all outward 
appearances, been always strictly neutral; but 
the Squire was not upon the best of terms with 
his son. There had been college debts and 
other debts, though not of a very serious char- 
acter, for if the young man’s military career had 
not been brilliant, it had not been expensive. 
Even these outgoings had ceased ; but the Squire 
had an uneasy suspicion that the Major was not 
living within his allowance, but had borrowed 
money in anticipation of his own demise. 

This idea was wormwood to the Squire. The 
very notion of death was as objectionable to him 
as it was to Louis XIV.; but that such an event 
should be speculated upon was treason. That 
Jefferson did not marry, and thereby repair the 
family fortunes, had at one time been another 
source at first of disappointment and afterward 
of disquietude with the Squire. But that source 
of worry had long been dry. 

Fortunately, Mary’s fortune was in the way of 
being assured. Mr. Winthrop, one of the mag- 
nates of Downshire, was understood to be her 
suitor, though he was not as yet her betrothed. 

His habits were a little dissipated, but doubt- 
less he would have sown his wild oats before he 
becanfe a married man, Such a connection was 


At all events, I have 








in every way desirable, and would strengthen 
the Squire’s position in the county. But even 
in this matter there was a hitch. Mary did not 
give the young gentleman the encouragement 
he had the right to expect, and when paternal 
pressure was exercised, escaped from it on plea 
of ill health, and sought sanctuary in her mo- 
ther’s sick-room. The Squire had no grounds for 
asserting that his wife connived at her daughter's 
disobedience, but he suspected it, and this filled 
his cup of bitterness almost to overflowing. For 
years the rift between them had been gradually 
widening, and they had long ceased to have bed 
or board in common, for though Mrs. Melburn 
would, on special occasions, take her plave at 
the head of his table, she was generally unequal 
to the exertion, and took her meals in her own 
apartments and alone. It was under these cir- 
cumstances that a companion under the title of 
governess had become absolutely necessary for 
Mary Melburn. 

Such being the state of affairs at Burrow Hall, 
it may well be wondered at that its mistress 
should, as she herself had expressed it, “ have 
done her best,” or, indeed, made any effort, to 
bring about an excursion to Germany (or any- 
where else)” téte-d-téte with her lord and master, 
and indeed it has already been hinted that she 
had not suggested the idea to the family doctor 
upon her own account. The truth was that Fate 
had dealt with Mrs. Melburn in such a fashion 
that she no longer lived for herself at all. When 
I read in the works of certain philosophers that 
self-interest is the sole spring of human actions, 
it seems to me that they are color-blind; at all 
events, they are quite unable to recognize that neu- 
tral tint in which so many natures, especially those 
of women, become steeped, through adverse cir- 
cumstances in later life. Indifferent to pleasure 
and inured to woe, they drag their lengthening 
chain, until the Great Deliverer sets them free; 
but of any turn in Fortune’s wheel in their favor 
in this world they well know there is no hope. 
Though no longer sensitive to the blows of Fate 
themselves, they are often vulnerable enough in 
the person of some beloved object, whom it is their 
one solicitude with all their scanty power to shield 
from harm. In Mrs. Melburn’s case this object 
was her daughter. It would have been a small 
thing to say that she would have died for her: 
unloved, save by her alone; unhappy, with flag- 
ging strength and failing breath, Death had small 
terrors: she was ready to do far more than die— 
to live for Mary. All her thoughts, aud there 
were many, were concentrated upon this point; 
all her intelligence, and it was considerable, was 
sharpened to this end. And in the mean time 
not a duty was neglected. From her sofa she 
superintended and directed all domestic matters 
with marvellous skill; and though the means at 
her disposal were by no means ample, there was 
no house better looked after in Downshire—none 
where guests were made more comfortable or 
dinners better served—-than that of the master 
of Burrow Hall. Notwithstanding his frequent 
reflection that he was very hardly treated as 
regarded matrimonial matters, there were even 
some people who were of opinion that, after all, 
he had not made such a bad bargain. 

Of the personal appearance of Mrs. Melburn 
and her daughter nothing need be said, since we 
shall presently have the opinion of an independ- 
ent witness upon that point; but while the mis- 
tress of the house is being transferred from her 
bed to her sofa we may give a word or two to 
Miss Elizabeth Dart, if only in explanation of the 
extraordinary behavior of the two gentlemen who 
had reconnoitred her from behind the blind. 
That she was most unexpectedly good-looking 
may be taken for granted ; and, indeed, anything 
more different from the fancy portrait that Mr. 
Melburn had drawn of her it would be difficult 
to imagine. That she was tall and shapely could 
be seen as she sat in the open carriage, but when 
she stepped out of it and threw back her veil, she 
displayed a countenance of really quite exception- 
al beauty. Her complexion was dark, almost to 
olive-color, but with the blood showing through 
it in a manner that is seldom seen out of Spain; 
her eyes were dark, but soft; her hair was jet 
black, but swept so abruptly off her forehead 
that it was impossible to judge of its abundance. 
The expression of her face, which, to match with 
the rest of her appearance, should have been 
haughty, was, on the contrary, modest almost to 
timidity; nevertheless, it was very far from in- 
sipid or wanting in self-reliance, and the glance 
she cast about her on her new surroundings was 
full of intelligence and observation. 

“Miss Dart, for Mrs. Melburn,” was her re- 
mark to the butler when he opened the door to 
her, delivered in gentle but very distinct tones. 
It was a sentence that she had well considered, 
and yet of the propriety of which she was not 
quite certain—she thought it sounded too much 
like a message from the Parcel Delivery Com- 
pany; but it had, at all events, the desired effect 
of dissociating her, in the butler’s mind, from an 
ordinary visitor. 

“If you will wait one minute, miss, you shall 
be shown up to my mistress’s room,” was his 
reply. 

She remained standing in the hall, while the 
man rang a hand-bell which produced Mrs. Mel- 
burn’s maid. There was a short colloquy be- 
tween the two domestics, and then, with a clumsy 
word or two of explanation, the new arrival was 
shown into the breakfast-room. She knew that 
Mrs. Melburn was an invalid, and guessed at the 
true state of affairs pretty accurately; still, any 
delay, when we are in a state of anxiety and sus- 
pense, increases our discomfort. It was with a 
beating heart, though her face showed nothing 
of perturbation, that Elizabeth Dart found herself 
alone. She had never been in so fine a house 
before, nor even sat in a private carriage; but 
her mind was of a cast on which mere externals, 
though they by no means escaped her observa- 
tion, made little or no impression. With many 





persons who use the phrase “ carriage people” the 
former part of the word dominates the latter ; 
but with this young lady humanity came first, and 
its surroundings afterward. She had only one 
friend in the world, and she was a hundred miles 
away; and the question she naturally asked her- 
self was, “What sort of people have I come 
to dwell amongst?” This problem, of which 
nothing was known to her, absorbed her wholly. 
Her natural powers of perception, however, took 
in not only the fact that the room was handsomely 
furnished, and with great taste, but its appear- 
ance in every particular; she noticed the land- 
scapes on the walls as well as the statuettes on 
the brackets, the church tower that showed itself 
through the trees, and the shrubbery on which 
the window looked: this was a gift which exer- 
cised itself mechanically, and of the possession of 
which she herself was only half conscious. But 
her ears were listening for footsteps, and her 
mind in somewhat shrinking expectation of what 
sort of person they would bring with them. In 
a minute or so the door opened, and, as is usual 
under such circumstances, gave to her view an 
individual entirely different from him she had 
pictured to herself. Instead of the invalid lady 
she had looked for, appeared a military-looking 
gentleman of middle age, tall and very strongly 
built, with a bronzed, handsome face, a pair of 
long tawny mustaches, and bold eyes. Their 
boldness, however (which was, after all, only 
characteristic of his martial profession), vanished 
from them the instant they rested upon her, and 
was succeeded by a gentle and respectful glance. 

“A thousand pardons,” he murmured, as she 
rose to meet him. “I was not aware that any one 
was here. I beg you will sit down.” 

“I regret to hear—that is, I was given to 
understand—that Mrs. Melburn is less well this 
afternoon than usual,” 

“Yes; it is, I am sorry to say, one of her bad 
days. You had a pleasant journey, I hope, from 
town ?” 

“Thank you; yes. 

“You must have found this March wind cold, 
however, coming over the downs; they should 
have sent the closed carriage for you.” 

“ Indeed, I was quite comfortable, and enjoyed 
the drive exceedingly. I have never been on 
downs before.” 

“One must be upon them on horseback, how- 
ever, for their thorough enjoyment.” 

“That would be a still more novel experience 
to me,” she said, smiling. “ Miss Melburn is a 
good horsewoman, no doubt ?” 

“ Pretty well; it will probably be the one thing 
that we poor ignoramuses will be in a position to 
teach you.” 

The compliment was a little pronounced ; but, 
coming from her employer (for she had no sus- 
picion that she was addressing any one else), it 
sounded kind. 

“T am afraid I know very few things,” she 
said, quietly; “hardly enough to teach me how 
little I do know.” 

“That is beyond me,” returned her companion, 
gently, smoothing his mustaches. ‘ You must 
be prepared to find us all exceedingly slow of 
comprehension, I think it’s the Downshire air. 
By-the-bye, have they offered you no refresh- 
ment ?” 

He moved to the fire-place and touched the 
bell-handle, without, however, drawing it out. 

“Indeed, Mr. Melburn, I do not need it,” she 
said, hurriedly. “I had some tea at the junce- 
tion.” 

“ And very bad it was, I'll answer for it. Their 
tea no more comes from China than their tea- 
cups.” 

“ Fortunately, I am not much of a connoisseur 
in tea,” she answereJ, smiling. 

“T dare say you despise all creature comforts,” 
he said, gravely. “ That is the way with all you 
intellectual people.” 

“ But, indeed, I am not so intellectual as all 
that,” she answered, naively; whereupon they 
both broke into a little laugh. In the middle of 
it the door opened and revealed a young lady so 
slight and tall, and with such a look of amaze- 
ment on her pretty face, that she might have 
stood for a note of admiration. That she had 
brown hair and eyes, with very delicate features, 
was conveyed to Elizabeth Dart at the first glance, 
but the pained astonishment in every lineament 
of the new-comer’s was so marked that nothing 
else for the moment impressed itself on her. 

On her late companion, however, it produced 
no effect whatever; he even had his laugh out 
as though no such interruption had occurred, and 
then duly observed, “Better late than never, 
Miss Mary. Let me introduce you to Miss Dart, 
whose acquaintance I have had the good fortune 
to be the first of us to make.” 

“T am very sorry,” said Miss Melburn (the 
phrase seemed to be somehow retrospective, 
instead of referring, as was intended, to the words 
that were to follow), “but mamma was in the 
act of getting up when you arrived, which pre- 
vented my coming down at once to welcome 
you.” 

It was a pretty speech enough, and delivered 
in the gentlest tone; but to the sensitive ear 
which it addressed it wanted genuineness, or 
rather it seemed as though the genuineness which 
it should by rights have possessed had been wrung 
out of it. She held out her hand at the same 
time, but there was a stiffness in the action, and 
what was worse, a stiffness that misbecame it, 
as though formality was not habitual to her. 
“Will you kindly come with me upstairs?” she 
added. 

With a bow to her supposed employer, which 
he acknowledged by a cheerful “ Au revoir, Miss 
Dart,” the governess followed her pupil into the 
hall. That something was wrong somewhere 
she was convinced, and she had a strong suspicion 
that she was held to blame for it, but of its 
nature she was wholly ignorant. 

To feel that upon the very threshold of one’s 
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new life one has made a false step is a most dis- 
couraging reflection, and though Elizabeth Dart 
had as brave a spirit as ever dwelt in woman, 
her heart sank low within her. 

{TO BE CONTINU£D.) 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
{From Our Own CorresponDeENt. } 


O any one who is in the habit of observing the 

movements of fashion it is easy to understand 
the mechanism that sets it in motion. For fash- 
ion is not the outgrowth of spontaneous genera- 
tion, but of gradual evolution, each style always 
containing the germ of its successor. 

It is only necessary to study the tendency of 
the present toilette to know what will be in vogue 
three months hence, Wrappings will be close- 
fitting next spring, and many will be rather a 
complement of the dress than a wrapping proper. 
Those which are long enough to conceal the dress 
will have the importance of which they deprive the 
latter, while those that are very short or of me- 
dium length will match the toilette both in fabric 
and color. 

Suppose a costume to be made of two kinds of 
stuff, one figured and the other plain, the wrap, 
whether it be a very short cape, or one coming 
below the waist, and furnished with sleeves that 
turn under like those of a visite, will be of plain 
stuff of the color of either the ground or the de- 
sign of the figured material used for the dress. 
The variety in these small wraps will be very large 
next spring. One or two styles will not be im- 
posed on all figures and ages alike, as in former 
generations. These will be as numerous, not as 
the wearers, but what is much more considerable, 
as the dresses. There is a tendency to revive a 
fashion of some years ago which exacted a wrap 
for every dress—an expensive mode ; but that is 
not objectionable in the sight of the modistes— 
quite the contrary. 

Many small wraps made of plush of one of the 
colors in the dress will be worn next spring, which 
will be trimmed with cream lace, even if the color 
of the wrap is comparatively dark ; only the lace 
will always be gathered in thick ruches, shells, 
or spirals, and will be dotted with passementerie. 
Passementeries are made representing flowers 
drooping on their stems, as tassels are suspended 
from the cords that hold them; these stems are 
fastened among the lace ruches. It is superilu- 
ous to add that these passementeries are embel- 
lished with beads—beads rule everywhere. Some- 
times small knots of ribbon are fastened among 
the lace instead of the passementerie flowers, 
but are not considered so elegant. The charac- 
teristic of these wraps is a very voluminous trim- 
ming, which does not adinit of any well-defined 
boundaries. 

All styles of corsage being worn, the corsage 
with a belt is not excluded from the list; but the 
round belt will hardly succeed in establishing 
itself, except for dresses made of transparent 
stuffs, before next summer. Meanwhile only the 
half belt is ventured upon, confined to the front 
or to the back only, and beginning and ending un- 
der the arms. Corsages shirred on the shoulders 
will also be worn next summer; some are seen 
already. 

Formerly new fabrics made their appearance 
twice a year, at fixed dates, in the spring and au- 
tumn. Six months were devoted to the one class 
of goods and six months to the other, and as 
soon as one was attired in the new fashion of the 
season, the subject was dismissed peacefully for 
a half-year to come. But all that is changed. 
Production never ceases, and any and every day 
may bring its quota of new stuffs or revival of 
old ones. A new stuff which is about to be 
bronght out consists of open-work Scotch plaids, 
which are to be cut into bands and used for trim- 
ming plain wools; the effect is light and pretty. 
This is one of the fashions which is taking root 
at this moment, to grow and vanish within the 
next three months. 

Embroidered and otherwise ornamented ta- 
bliers, which were mentioned some months ago as 
a probable success, and which have verified this 
prediction, furnish the theme for an infinite num- 
ber of variations. One of these designs, which 
admits of indefinite change, is the following: A 
dress of plain silk pleated to the corsage all 
around, the front breadth only, without the 
slightest drapery, being of figured silk, with a 
ground of the same tint as the plain silk of the 
dress, or of some other harmonious shade. Two 
wide pleats of the dress stuff frame this front 
breadth or tablier. The high or low corsage is 
of the same stuff as the main part of the skirt, 
with a plastron like the tablier, and made to look 
like a continuation of it. 

After square and heart-shaped corsages, even 
for balls, there is a revival this year of the reg- 
ular décolleté such as worn by 
our mothers, which comes half-way down the 
shoulders, instead of opening only on the bosom 
and back. With the low-necked corsages re-ap- 
pear those pretty draperies of tulle, gauze, or 
crape, arranged in folds about the top, which add 
grace as well as modesty to the corsage. These 
corsages are made, some with a single point, oth 
ers with two points, one at the front and one at 
the back, and others still with three points at the 
front and one behind. Short sleeves, which had 
quite disappeared, to the great detriment of beau- 
ty and good taste, are indispensable with draped 
low corsages; they consist of small puffs, or per- 
haps double ruches of tulle, very narrow, cross- 
ing the top of the arm. 

One style of skirt which it is necessary to 
mention, although it can hardly be considered 
very pretty, consists in separating the three front 
breadths of the skirt, that at the middle and the 
one on each side, to the waist; these breadths 
are pleated, and shirred above the lower edge, 
where a metal or passementerie ring is passed 
over each, and fastened down on @ skirt front 
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beneath made of figured stuff, in contrast to the 
rest of the dress, which is plain; the general ef- 
fect is that of three enormous purses, which is 
not at all pretty. 

For theatre toilettes there are many dresses of 
plain velvet trimmed with gold or silver galloon, 
according to the color of the velvet, or with gal- 
loons embroidered to copy plaques of precious 
stones on a gold ground. Thus there are gold 
galloons with turquoise embroidery, or emerald, 
or ruby, or sapphire, or a blending of several of 
them. These velvet dresses are open at the front 
and slashed on one side to’ give a view of a 
contrasting under-skirt of satin beneath. If a 
lighter shade is desired, the dress is trimmed with 
one of the flower galloons. These are composed 
of the petals of all sorts of small fine flowers 
—daisies, myosotis, violets, jasmine, chrysanthe- 
mums, ete. Fancy the petals of any one of these 
pressed in a mass and mounted on a band of 
tulle: this is a flower galloon, They are made 
in various widths for various positions, and are 
also used for partially filling in the front of the 
corsage. 

If Fashion, in touching upon everything and try- 
ing everything, sometimes makes a mistake, we 
may rest assured that she soon perceives it, and is 
ready to listen to advice, and retrace her steps. It 
may be rather from the love of change than the dic- 
tates of reason, but the fact remains that she sel- 
dom insists long on things that are unbecoming ; 
and what can be more unbecoming than the high 
corsages reaching to the nape of the neck without 
being relieved by the lightest ruche, the smallest 
collar, or the least trace of any lingerie? Lingerie, 
indeed, was replaced by a string of large beads, 
which was doubtless an economy in one direc- 
tion, but was all the more odious because it sug- 
gested a saving in the laundry bill. At present 
cravats of white gauze or crépe lisse are worn 
over the collar of a high dress, and terminate in 
a small bow. To describe them more accurate- 
ly, they are simply men’s white cravats for even- 
ing wear, the principak difference being that they 
are worn by ladies in the morning. Then there 
are light sets—a collar with jabot and cuffs— 
made of gauze so fine that it recalls the old India 
muslin, which was spoken of as “ woven air.” 
These sets are simply hemmed, and with fine tucks 
or pleats, or else they are embroidered in thread 
as fineasahair, With a close-fitting cloth jacket 
the jabot is particularly appropriate; it lends a 
little grace to a kind of attire that is otherwise 
too severe—the tailor dress. 

Fur is one of the crazes of the present mo- 
ment. It is placed everywhere. There are plush 
theatre toilettes with the heart-shaped corsage 
bordered with a collar of dark fur. Many tur- 
bans are trimmed with fur. All kinds of dress- 
es, even those of bright colors destined for even- 
ing wear, are ornamented with fur bands. The 
low-necked corsage called the “ Marie Leezinscka” 
has a band of deep fur around both top and bot- 
tom. Everything from a morning wrapper to an 
evening toilette is trimmed with fur. Some very 
elegant ladies, as chilly, doubtless, as they are 
elegant, wear fur skirts, over which is draped a 
polonaise or over-skirt of soft wool. 

One of the minor novelties is “ straw” hats for 
winter. They are made of very fine and narrow 
bands of felt, which are plaited like the coarse 
straws worn last summer. Both capotes and 
round hats are made in this way, and trimmed 
solely with a high or wide ribbon bow. 

Some very elegant men are wearing complete 
suits bordered with a narrow black velvet ribbon. 
Everything, even to the vest and pocket flaps, is 
bordered in this manner, and the trousers have 
a velvet band down the sides. Sometimes mo- 
hair braid is used instead of black velvet. Men’s 
shoes are still pointed, but the heels are lower 
and lower. EmMetine RayMonp. 





IN THE ALTMARKT. 
By MARY N. PRESCOTT. 
b dyes had lost both her situation and her 

/ lover when Mrs. Van Buren called. 

“Tve just had a letter from my old friend 
Frau Schilling, in Dresden,” she said. “She wants 
me to find her a companion in America who can 
sing alittle. Could anything be more fortunate ? 
I propose to send you, Violet.” 

“You are very kind to think of me. But in 
order to go, I shall be obliged to use all the 
money I have put aside for a rainy day.” 

“ But it is not exactly fair weather now, is it? 
Besides, it will be capital well invested. You 
will see the world, you will learn German, and 
you will forget Mr. Dabney, and perhaps marry ¢ 
German baron.” 

“7 don’t want to marry a German baron, but I 
think I will go, thank you.” 

And the next outward-bound German steamer 
carried her to Hamburg. Not knowing a sylla- 
ble of the German tongue, she engaged a young 
German woman who was returning home to trav- 
el with her to Dresden, where Frau Schilling met 
her. She found her situation no sinecure, to be 
sure. Frau Schilling’s English was so broken as 
to be almost beyond repair. Once or twice Vio- 
let went out with her to afternoon tea, where she 
sat like a statue, trying with all her might to 
grasp the thread of the conversation in vain; the 
loneliness of a stranger in a foreign land, unable 
to speak the language, possessed her. It some- 
times seemed to her that she should die unless 
she could find somebody to whom she could re- 
hearse her thoughts and trials in good terse Eng- 
lish, Frau Schilling lived in the eastern part of 
the city, in a street leading out of Diirerstrasse. 
Although it was remote from the central market- 
places and the shops, and from almost everything, 
it made up for this inconvenience in being cheap, 
but Frau Schilling convinced everybody that she 
lived there for the pure air and the view. Of 
course the tramway ran near, on its way to Blase- 
witz, but Frau Schilling and her companion always 





walked when they went out—it was so much 
healthier. Violet had been to the Royal Gallery 
and the Altmarkt but once, in the convoy of 
Frau Schilling, when one afternoon, after she had 
been a fortnight in the city, it occurred to her to 
walk out alone, and make acouaintance with the 
place. It was quite late in the day, however, be- 
fore she got started, and the sky was already a 
deep saffron-color in the west. She remembered 
that Frau Schilling had conducted her down Dii- 
rerstrasse, past Holbeinplatz, through the narrow 
little Zeigelstrasse, pausing to look at the old 
Saxon monument at the corner of the Botanical 
Garden, where Death, with his hour-glass, stands 
like a shadow behind the warrior. The stream 
of passers scarcely observed her as she loitered 
upon the Terrace of Briill, and stopped to count 
the spires in the Neustadt; a band was playing 
in the Belvedere some homesick strain that pur- 
sued her as she went on toward the gilded groups 
of statuary that adorn the flight of steps giving 
upon the Schlossplatz. 

The sunset light was upon everything ; a steam- 
er was towing 2a fleet of barges up the river; 
the hills across the Elbe looked blue and en- 
chanting in the distance ; but it all made her feel 
more alone and bereft. It was a fair,a great 
world; but what did it signify to her now that 
John Dabney had forgotten her? She crossed 
the Platz and went slowly up Schlossstrasse and 
into the Altmarkt; it was the longest way round, 
but it was the only way she knew. She ventured 
into one or two shops, and struggled to make her- 
self understood, vainly; she stopped with the 
crowd to gaze in at the windows of a print-shop 
at some effort of the modern masters, and won- 
dered if it was wrong to think them quite as 
satisfactory as some of the masterpieces Frau 
Schilling had pointed out to her in the Royal 
Gallery; the Altmarkt was thronged with peo- 
ple; carriages hastened, who knows where ; every 
one seemed gay and cheerful; she wished with 
all her heart that she knew a few of these pretty 
women, these kindly matrons; she longed to hear 
somebody speak her name over her shoulder, to 
happen suddenly upon some familiar face. Once 
she passed two people speaking English, and she 
turned back and made believe an interest in the 
embroideries in a neighboring window that she 
might listen to the delicious sounds, 

“I was so surprised to see him,” the lady was 
saying. ‘He said he had come to Dresden on 
‘mportant business ; I can’t think what it is.” 

“Perhaps he will tell you,” laughed her com- 
panion. 

“Oh no; nothing of the kind: he was never 
sweet upon me ; we are first cousins.” 

“And cousins are dangerous things. 
did he leave New York ?” 

New York! Violet’s heart bounded ; here was 
somebody straight from home. Perhaps she knew 
him. At any rate, he must know John Dabney ; 
and she found herself wondering what this stran- 
ger’s “important business” might be; but at the 
thought of John her “old sorrow waked and 
cried.” It was such a mere trifle that had sepa- 
rated them, “the little rift within the lute.” 
How foolish it had all been, and yet how irrevo- 
cable !. How sorely she missed his kindness, his 
presence, the right to think of him as belonging 
to her! how bleak and barren the world seemed 
without him! Life was ended for her; that is, 
all that made life worth living had left her; no- 
thing signified after that; she could think of no- 
thing that she could substitute for his love ; no- 
thing in all the world could make amends to her 
for all she had squandered, and she had a doubt 
if heaven would be heaven without him. In the 
distraction of her thoughts she had walked on 
till she was tired, and now she turned back into 
the Altmarkt. How the scene had changed! the 
people, the shops, the carriages, were still there, 
to V¢ sure, and the figure of Germania in the cen- 
tre of the square still seemed to soar into the 
violet heavens. It was all another world by gas- 
light; such necromancy had been wrought that 
Violet could not tell which direction to take to- 
ward home; so many cross lights puzzled and 
blinded her. Everybody was hastening home- 
ward; everybody had some one waiting and 
watching for his approach, some one thinking of 


When 


him. Only she was forlorn and alone and deso- 
late. She forgot that 


““No wind could drive her bark astray, 
Or change the tide of destiny 








Of course it would be impossible for Violet to 
lose herself to-day in Dresden; she laughs at the 
idea; but at that time it was quite a different 
story. The Altmarkt, as everybody knows, is a 
square shut in with shops, with two streets lead- 
ing out of it from each of its four corners, so to 
speak. In a frenzy of fear Violet chose one of 
these streets; if it were the Schlossstrasse through 
which she had come to the Altmarkt, she knew 
it would presently bring her in view of the thor 

oughfare leading into the Schlossplatz, where the 
gilded groups on the stairway of Briihl’s Terrace 
would show her that she was all right for home. 
That was the only route she knew, but after walk- 
ing some distance, the street ended against a dark 
and forbidding building; then she retraced het 
weary steps and hurried in the opposite direction, 
into Wildrufferstrasse, and as this opens upon 
the Portplatz, she soon saw that she was wrong 
again ; always she returned to the Altmarkt, feel- 
ing that this was her only guide and safety, as 
the street which had brought her there must still 
lead out of it, unless some enchantment had been 
at work. 

In her haste and excitement she explored one 
street after another without hitting upon the 
right one, and, in fact, following several of them 
more than once before recognizing her mistake. 
If it had been daylight, she felt that all would be 
well, the adventure would have been delightful; 
but here, with the clocks striking eight in the 
darkness, made more perplexing by the number- 
less lights, without a German word in her vocab- 
ulary, it was anything but comfortable, Des- 





perate at length, when the Schlossstrasse really 
seemed to vanish out of existence, she accosted a 
woman and asked her way in English. The wo- 
man smiled, and shook her head. It was of no 
use asking the way; nobody understood her. 
She was hungry and cold and faint. It seemed 
to her that she had been hunting for the Schloss- 
strasse for hours, and might continue in that occu- 
pation all night if no one came to her aid. There 
were the droschkas, to be sure, drawn up in long 
lines, waiting for passengers who never seemed 
to arrive, the drivers wrapped in their blankets, 
smoking or sleeping contentedly; but she dared 
not take one, even if she could have made the 
driver understand where she wished to go. At 
that time did not know that a Dresden 
droschka is as safe as one’s roof-tree. At last 
she paused in her mad and despairing haste to 
beg help of a gentleman with his wife upon his 
arm. They stopped and listened, regarding her 
compassionately, They answered her in broad 
German, and she replied in effusive English. It 
seemed to her that the woman began to regard 
her with suspicion, to question if she were a beg- 
gar, or what. The man opened his purse. Vio- 
let shook her head, and the tears sprang into her 
eyes. ‘I have lost my way,” she persisted. “If 
I could find the Terrace, I should be all right. I 
know the way well from there.” While she spoke, 
somebody else stopped and listened, arrested by 
her voice. 


she 





“Violet! Violet!” somebody said, close at her 
elbow ; and Violet answered, 

“Oh, John! John! is it you ?” 

“Yes, it is I. I found I couldn’t live without 
you.” And Violet was in his arms, safe and 
happy, and the German gentleman and his wife 
smiled at each other and at Violet, who no longer 
saw anybody in the crowded square but John 
Dabney. 





ANSWEHRS 70 CORRNSPONDENTS. 

Inquirer.—If a friend of your friend asks to call on 
you, you must ask your hostess if it will ve agreeable 
for her to receive him. If she says “ Yes,” you can 
receive him; otherwise not, in her house. 

M. A. G.—The eldest daughter of the house while 
unmarried always puts on her card “ Miss Gill”; her 
next sister becomes “ Miss Mary Ann Gill,” ete., ete. 

L. R.—Fur trimmings are used on house dresses this 
Season. 

Meaniv.—White watered silk is suitable for a bride’s 
dress. Ask at any store for a set of three dress steels 
for the back of ekirts, and you will find what you 
want. The Bazar has illustrated and given a Supple- 
ment pattern of a foundation skirt with such steels 
fastened in casings across the back. 

Lity.—Wear pale pink or dark red roses. Have el- 
bow sleeves with a square-necked dress. Introduce 
any of your friends under your own roof on New- 
Year’s Day. 

Mrrorpes.—Buy plain China crape the color of your 
shawl, and use the embroidered shaw! for a basque 
and for front drapery as a long apron, cutting off the 
fringe, or else form the lower part of the front and 
side breadths, and also a vest of the embroidery, with 
a plain crape basque, drapery in front, and back 
breadths. 

Devsitia anp Aimer.—There is no redaction in the 
price when the Bazar and Young People are sent to- 
gether.—Plain white china or that decorated with col- 
ors will be a better choice than that with a gold band. 
For matters of etiquette you should consult Manners 
and Social Usages, which will be sent you from this 
office on receipt of $1. 

Coenetia.—Use plain black velvet or else plain satin 
to combine with your embossed satin on a wrap. 

Li.y.—Your brown fur will look well either with 
red or brown cloth; both colors are stylish. Have a 
jacket with a cloth suit. Both stitching and braid fin- 
ish are used this winter. Long aprons and large side 
pleats on one side, or else a braided panel or a fur pan- 
el, are in favor at present. Consult designs for tailor 
suit on the first Bazar No. 50, Vol. XVIII. 
Straight back breadtls are more fashionable than those 
that are looped. 

Sunsoriser.—A black felt bonnet with high bow of 
red velvet ribbon and red strings will suit you. 

Miss Launa.—Use plain velvet or else striped in 
preference to brocade. Young ladies use jet orna- 
meuts on black silk dresses. Get striped brown vel- 
vet and satin for a skirt with your brown polonaise. 

8S. A. Y.—Mantel scarfs may be just the width of the 
mantel, or they may droop a few inches below the 
edge in front. 

Ienonanor.—There is no rule about the matter you 
mention, but you will find general hints and the eti- 
quette of mourning discussed at length in a volume 
called Manners and Social Usages, which will be mail- 
ed to you from this office on receipt of $1. 

Mas. A. G.—Among your samples those marked 3, 
4, and 7 are stylish rough cloths that will make hand- 
some dresses, with a short jacket of the same. See de- 
signs on the first page of Bazar No. 50, Vol. XVIII. 

QuesTrioner.—Wash your silver thoroughly, then 
immerse it in a heated solution of cyanide of potassi- 
um, in the proportions of a pound of the salt to a 
gallon of water, and it will come out as bright as when 
new. 
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Remember that cyanide of potassium is a dead- 
ly poison, in whose use you can not be too careful. 

E.—Your question is answered in Bazar No. 2 of the 
current volume 

Verna.—Manners and Social Usages will answer all 
your questions as to regrets and acceptances, cards, 
calla, and afternoon tvas. It is not proper to acknow- 
ledge a Christmas present unless it has a card attach- 
ed, or you are certain trom whom it came; else you 
might draw down the laugh which followed a young 
lady who said she always sent back her anonymous 
presents 

FP. P. W., Avamepa.—Always address Miss Jones aa 
“ Miss Jones,” and Miss Mary Jones (2 younger sister) 
as **Miss Mary.” It is entirely proper, and not con- 
fined to servants. It is the fashion in the highest cir- 


cles in Europe and in America to call the second 
daughter “* Miss Mary.” 

An Ovp Susscrtser.—Address your letter “ The 
Rev. John Brown,” not the “ Reverend Mr. John 


Brown.” Some people write ‘‘ Rev. Mr. Brown,” but 
that is not elegant. Within, say ‘‘ Dear Mr. Brown”: 
that is the only polite form. ‘“ Mr. Brown—Dear Sir,” 
should only be the address to a business person, on 
matters of business, not to your clergyman. 

M. G.—The bride’s family should always pay for the 
cards of invitation to the wedding. 

Reno.—The old classmate probably does not know 
that his friend is married, and should be informed. 
Of course a gentleman should always put on a dress- 
coat to make an evening call. It is considered very 
complimentary to be asked to be a godfather, Your 
other questions are all answered (and many morg) in 
Manners and Social Usages. 
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“A CLOUD.” 


UST what is happening every day, 
@? A gathering cloud on a sunny way; 
All the fault of word, 
Lightly spoken and dumbly heard; 
Feathered shaft with a fatal art 
Winging its path to a tender heart. 


a careless 


Strange how often we wound our own, 
Scornful of bitter of tone; 
Strange how hand we hold 
Treasur of peace more worth than gold, 
When, half in earnest and half in jest, 

We grieve and hurt whom we love the best. 


and 
loosely in 


" 
giance 


Little it matters which wrong, 
If the discord drop in the tuneful song; 
Little it matters which was right, 
If the shadow blot the household light: 
When both are hasty and each is proud, 
Both are to blame for the passing cloud. 


was 


Then let it pass: ‘tis the wiser way 

To kiss and be friends, nor mar the day 

With the evil blight of a bootless strife 

To stain the spirit and dim the life; 

Let the lips that breathed and the ears that heard 
Take heed, henceforth, of the thoughtless wor 


A COLORED CHRISTMAS CLUB. 
By KATHARINE READ LOCKWOOD. 


‘OME of us were going to give a ball. Invitations to our en- 

tertainment were issued somewhat on the plan of the mar- 
riage feast in the gospel. We had not reached the point of com- 
pulsion, but we certainly did not hesitate to bid to our supper the 
maimed, the halt, and the blind. There happened into the kitchen 


| on the morning of the eventful day a person whom I regarded as 


highly eligible. This person had called partly to provide himself 
with breakfast (he being in the habit of breakfasting in turn at all 
the houses on our little street), partly to sift out coals enough from 


| our family ash barrel to keep a fire going through the day for his 


own housekeeping. 
This thrifty, hungry soul was a lad of twelve, small of his age. 
He was attired in a variety of rags and patches. 


He was fuar- 
nished with an ash-sieve 


But he “kept a gig,” of its kind, and 
so was entitled to the style of gentleman, according to Mr. Carlyle’s 
definition. This was a wooden cart, useful as a receptacle for 
half-burned coal and “leavin’s” donated Frankie Lancaster by 
friendly cooks. I am not a cook, by-the-way, although, like the 
Queen in “ Mother Goose,” I was in the kitchen when Frankie 
happened in. 

While the actual genius of that apartment filled the tin pail 
which Frankie silently and confidently held out to her, I began to 
relate to him the tale of the appr ing festivities. ‘“ Would you 
like to come to a Christmas tree this afternoon? Some ladies are 
going to have one in the Lincoln School-house.” 
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“Dat’s fur de white chillen,” replied the halting son of Ham. 
“T heerd ob dat. It are not fur us ’uns.” 
“The one I mean is for the colored children. Here are the 
tickets,’ and I produced a bundle of tickets from my pocket. 
“ All you have to do is to show this gt the school-houre door, and 
walk upstairs, The tree will be on the first floor, and after the 
tree there will be lots of good things to eat. Would you like to 
come ?” 

“Is you sure I’s fit, ma’am ?” 

“ Just the kind of boy we want.” 

“ Any gals a-goin’, ma’am ?” 

I answered, with some reserve, ‘ Yes, boys and girls,” fearing 
that he might consider the presence of the softer sex an o 

tion; but he was thinking of his sister. 

“Orin she a-mindin’ de car. Cud I bring her? Dar she are, 
ma’am,” and he pointed to a small, spare, brown maiden, with a 
dingy shaw] pulled over her head, standing at the open gate of the 
kitchen yard. She was, externally regarded, a most likely subject 
for our benevolence. I gave Frankie another ticket forthwith. 
He showed his nice white teeth, thanked me with a roll of his 
pathetic brown eyes, and was hobbling off to tell his sister the 
good news in a minute. I smiled and sighed, as I watched the 
two sifting the cinders presently and loading the cart, after hav- 
ing carefully perused each the tickets. Ragged and hungry, they 
still could read and write, these waifs. far-sighted govern- 
ment was fitting them for any position in life, including the Pre- 
sidency, the privileges of education, moreover, being accorded thenr 
at odd times by special favor when they were not begging or scav- 

| engering. 
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I have called Frankie lame and halt. Poor little chap! he had 
only one leg. But he hobbled along manfully on that one and a 
stick, pushing the cart besides, which Crin dragged—that tough 
little black rose of Lancaster. 

As a matter of course, as we were ladies giving an entertainment 
to street Arabs in a public-school building, we had a committee. 
There were six of us on this committee, of whom Agnes Fayre 
and I were two. Agnes called presently, full of care because she 
had not disposed of twenty-five tickets. “Of course there are 
twenty-five children who would be wild to come if they only knew 
of this, but where to look for them? I would go into the high- 
ways and hedges myself except for the measles. They say all the 
colored people have the measles, and mamma is nervous about my 
catching them. I don’t like to go off the avenues, and the set 
we are after do not sun themselves on the avenues as a rule,” 


“THE 


I have it. Minerva!” At my invocation this goddess 
appeared—in point of fact, not much a goddess as a saint. 
Professionally a seamstress who sewed little coats and garments 
for our family (who were white), and was also quietly famed for 
the alms-deeds that she did among her own race (who were color- 
ed), she knew every poor household in the neighborhood, with ev- 
ery detail of their condition, including the incidents of measles 
and the like. I suggested that she should accompany Agnes and 
myself on a visiting tour, both in order to enforce a quarantine 
and to show us the way. We were soon on the road, Minerva in 
our rear, Agnes flitting between us two like a pretty bright bird. 
There was no difficulty in disposing of our tickets in the crowded 
courts and alleys where Minerva led us. Arrived within these 
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| closely followed by the other hostesses. 
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purlieus, Minerva took the lead. She would rap at a door, when, 
as a rule, a woolly head would appear at an upper window. “ Is 
all well in this house ?” Minerva would solicitously inquire. If the 
reply was, “Yes, ma’am,” or, “ Yes; t’ank de Lor’! we would 
enter, and extend our hospitality in return; but if we gathered 
that “de chillen was down wid de measles,” we would retire in 
good order, Minerva promising to call again. Following out this 
method, Agnes and I disposed of all our tickets. 

When the hour which had been announced as that when our 
ball would open had arrived, Agnes and I were first on the field, 
squad of boys to 
help me—boys I taught in Sunday-school. mnes had followers 
too—youths of a la growth, however, but not too old to have 
outgrown their enthusiasm and zeal. They had begun to worship 
at Miss Fayre’s shrine at balls and parties in this her first winter 
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out, and she was now putting their devotion to practical use. 
Some of these young gentlemen were detailed to tend doors, some 
to light the tree, some to bring in stragglers to the feast. One 
young man detailed himself to carry Miss Fayre’s wrap, and to 
follow her up with an occasional chair, and to see that she kept out 
of draughts. It was the prettiest sight in the world to watch this 
little queen of society flitting up and down and in and out the 
building, with smiling, pleased, re-assuring hospits ality. 

The curtain rose with a good deal of éclat. The “little black 
people” came in with quite a rush. We were scrupulous in de- 
manding tickets, but held out hopes to those who came unpro- 
vided that we might be able to admit such foolish virgins later. 
Our guests were kept waiting for a short time in an outer room. 
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the sidewalk stood a tallish, ragged boy surround- 
ed by quite a mob of hooting small ruffians. With 
an air of half desperation, half imbecility, the 
former was waving aloft a blue ticket. I bestow- 
ed upon him the conventional benevolent smile, 
and waved my hand to him in response. ‘“ Come 
in; the tree is lighted. Hurry up, or your pre- 
sent will be gone.” In answer to which he look- 
ed still more desperate and bewildered, and the 
heartless mob about him howled still louder. 
Half a dozen of my Sunday-school scholars had 
followed me, sniffing a fray. “I don’t believe 
he hears me, boys,” I said to these. “Suppose 
you go and show him the way in?” 

My auxiliaries fled to the rescue, in a moment 
returning with the intelligence: “He says his 
name is Sinky Jefferson, and he’s got a ticket; 
but the other boys sav—those fellows down there 
in rags—that he’s too trashy to come in. Ain’t 
that the worst ?” 

I thought it was. I sallied forth to Sinky my- 
self, rescued him from his tormentors, aid escort- 
ed him to the banqueting hall. Poor soul, he did 
full justice to the occasion. An hour later he 
retired wreathed with smiles, and bowing until I 
thought he would fall to pieces. He had seen 
the tree. He had been given a present. He had 
hada good supper. He had been donated a paper 
bag of cold turkey to carry home with him. I 
doubt whether his capacity for joy was great, but 
it certainly was stretched to its uttermost tension. 

In the course of the afternoon a damsel like 
Miss Slowboy of -historic fame in her earliest 
teens returned to me, with some haughtiness, a 
red silk handkerchief. ‘“ A white lady done gib 
me dis,” she said. “It ain’t no use fur me; I’s 
in mournin’. Please ter gib me a mournin’ pre- 
sent.” 

This was a case to be referred to the commit- 
tee. The committee was unprepared for such an 
emergency, as it had been planned to make this 
an occasion of universal hilarity. We compro- 
mised by giving the Melancholy Muse two bags 
of turkey, and one of our number agreed to sup- 
ply the want suggested next year. 

“Tt all was as calm as a bee,” commented Mi- 
nerva, complacently, as she was conducting the 
process of clearing up after the guests all had 

- filed. “De chillen acted most proper and respect- 
able. °Tain’t all chillen as knows dere raisin’s. 
Dey is dat hard-headed now mostly dat de ole 
fam’lies has most all ceased off.” 

Agnes joined us, langhing. ‘“ Oh, Minerva, you 
ought to hear poor Eddie holding forth to those 
two little boys in the worsted caps and mufflers ! 
Mr. Howard and I have been listening to him, 
and picking up crambs of knowledge.” 

“ Eddie is a-showin’ off to dem boys. He are 
a great hand for showin’ off. Tle’s a-tellin’’em 
what he hear his white people a-talkin’ about. I 
reckon he tell ’em more’n he know hisself ’bout 
de Pope an’ de King an’ de Emprore crost de sea. 
Wal, he are jest like his father, an’ he war de 
puttiest cullerd man I eber see.” 

“‘T hope,” resumed Agnes, “all the ‘ guesses,’ 
as Frankie Lancaster calls them, have had as 
good a time as I have had. I have laughed until 
my throat aches. Yes, it really does.” 

“I hope it are not sore, Miss Agnes ?” 
nerva’s voice was very anxious. 

“Yes, I believe it is, a little. 
Howard with my wrap ? 
cluded, are they not? Here I am, Mr. Howard— 
ready to go. Good-by! good-by !” and she made 
her graceful exit. 

So closed our Christmas ball, but its sequel for 
Agnes was distressing enough. Alas! that sore 
throat was the premonitory symptom of measles! 
Our precautions had been unavailing, or had sie, 
as she and I were quite confident, “ caught them 
some other way?” Her mother, however, had 
no doubt on the subject. She declared it was 
no wonder girls should take these horrid things, 
running about after wretched little darkies. Of 
course there was the modicum of reason in her 
wail. But what gay, pretty débutante will not 
give Agnes her unalloved sympathy, struck down 
with an ignominious, childish malady just as the 
world had opened before her “ all to choose” ? 

As a matter of course, there were the usual 
compensations, since that gracious law owns few 
exceptions. Agnes’s doors was besieged by lov- 
ers and bouquets. Every one loved her—every 
one was kind and disconsolate. 

One day, when I was ringing the Fayre door- 
bell myself, a clatter on the sidewalk drew my 
attention to Frankie Lancaster on his crutch, 
propelling his “car,” as usual. He stopped the 
cart, and took from it a shabby conchi-shell, in 
which were stuck some odds and ends of Christ- 
mas greens in a handful of loose earth. He hob- 
bled up to me holding this out. “ Dis are fur de 
oder lady—de sick lady. I heerd she had de 
measles, an’ war right smart complainin’. It 
mought cheer her up ter smell of dese.” 

“J am sure it would,” I said. And so it did. 
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CHAPTER IIL. 
AT BEKATON BROWS. 
* ~~ poor Clintons! Really there seems 


to be a kind of curse on them,” said Mrs. 
Arrol, the wsthetic wife of the Philistine banker 
at Beaton Brows. ‘“ What a dreadful thing to 
happen! I wonder if it was really done by ac- 
cident, Hugh?” 
“Certainly by accident,” said her husband, 
stoutly. 
It was a pious falsehood—among the many he 
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was in the habit of telling his wife, one of the 
most fluent talkers in the place. 

“ But is it possible to take so much chloral by 
accident 2” she returned. “It is such horrible 
stuff at the best; who would take enough to kill, 
except intentionally ?” 

“Why should an old man, close on eighty, kill 
himself, Elsie? He might leave that to time and 
nature, I should think. His sands must be pret- 
ty well run out as things are; he need not give 
himself the trouble to shake the glass,” 

“As for that, every one knows that Colonel 
Clinton was up to his eyes in debt. Besides, he 
has never been the same since his wife died. I 
am sure it was no accident, Hugh.” 

“My dear, how remarkably fond you are of 
mysteries and mares’-nests !” said her husband, 

“Not so fond as you are of pretending that ev- 
erything is right, no matter how evidently it is 
wrong,” she retorted, but without acrimony. “I 
feel as sure as of my own existence that Colonel 
Clinton took that chloral on purpose; and, as I 
say, the family does seem to have been under a 
kind of curse ever since that awful Maurice lived 
such a wicked life.” 

“ As for the curse, I do not see many signs of 
it,” said Mr. Arrol, sipping his after-dinner claret 
with the gusto of a connoisseur. “ Humphrey 
Clinton married without a rap besides his pay; 
inherited largely from his father-in-law; spent 
every shilling of his fortune; and was at his 
wits’ end for money, when Maurice conveniently 
died without a will, and he came in for all. He 
enjoyed his estate for full twenty years, and was 
not far from eighty when he slipped off the 
hooks without an ache or a pain, and without the 
bother of a long illness. I see no sign of a curse 
there, little woman.” 

“Not in the sudden death of that awful old 
Maurice—he died of apoplexy, did he not ?— 
and now in this suicide of the Colonel? What 
a heathen you are,Hugh! Think where they 
have both gone. And then look at the debts. I 
have heard twenty times that the estate owes 
quite a fortune to the bank.” 

“Not from me, my dear,” interrupted her hus- 
band, hastily. “For Heaven’s sake, do not say 
that I told you!” 

“You? No, indeed! I should never hear 
anything if I trusted to you to tell me,” she an- 
swered, with a little laugh. “ But he did borrow, 
and you know it; and how will Mr, French Clin- 
ton manage, with such a family of girls as he 
has to find husbands for, and those two young 
men, Maurice and Lanfrey, knock*1g about the 
place and spending like two \ vung princes ? 
Idle young wretches! They do nothing but hunt 
and shoot and fish, as if they were savages get- 
ting food for their tribe.” 

“ Whose travels have you been reading, Elsie 2” 
asked her husband, who knew her. ‘ And what 
would you have the young fellows to do other 
than they have done? Maurice is in the army, 
and Lanfrey is at the bar; and when they come 
home for their holidays, may they not have the 
amusements of their age and station? Would 
you like them to sit: at home and wind silks for 
their sisters, or pass their time in rubbing their 
noses over old stones, like your friend Fitz-George 
Standish ?” 

“They are always at home; and do not laugh 
at what vou do not understand,” said Mrs. Arrol, 
tip-tilting her blunt, kid-shaped nose. ‘“ Those 
Clinton boys are just horrid! They have no 
sense of obedience, of discipline, such as young 
men ought to have. They are dreadful—mere 
good-for-nothing mashers !” 

“My dear, are you consecrated to the task of 
setting the world to rights?” asked her husband, 
good-naturedly. “If so, you have your work cut 
out for you.” 

“T can not set my own husband to rights, so I 
am not likely to do much good to others,” she 
returned, also good-naturedly ; for their sparrings 
were never serious, and always made with the 
gloves on. “ At all events, I hold to what I said 
—poor old Colonel Clinton never took all that 
chloral by accident, and the family has done bad- 
ly ever since that monster Maurice’s time. How 
should it not? Are we not told that the sins of 
the fathers are visited on the children? It would 
be flat impiety to doubt it, Hugh; and what would 
Mr. Harcourt say to you?” 

“Scissors,” said Hugh Arrol, making the sign 
with his two fingers. “Make your charge and 
stick to it—that is the way you women argue. 
In the first place, the Colonel was the cousin, not 
the son, of the monster, as vou call him, and I 
maintain that he did not suffer, but quite the 
contrary. He enjoyed to the last, and had a very 
respectable innings indeed. Poor French, if you 
will—with five girls to find husbands for, as you 
say,and not a beauty among them to take the 
lead and make a matrimonial nest-egg for the 
rest—he has a few unboiled peas in his shoes, 
But I do not see the logic of saddling him with 
the consequences of his far-away cousin’s mis- 
deeds.” 

“His daughters are better than his sons,” put 
in his wife. “ Their want of beauty is their mis- 
fortune, not their fault; but their brothers—” 

“Well, Maurice is a little objectionable, I ad- 
mit, with his swagger and finery, and almost in- 
sane family pride. Yet even he may improve and 
tone down in time. As for Lanfrey, he is a young 
fellow any one might be proud to call his son. I 
should be glad enough to be the father of such a 
lad, I assure you, little woman.” 

“He is the younger brother, and is of no ac- 
count in the family history,” said Mrs. Arrol, aft- 
er a pause, determined not to be convinced on the 
subject of the Clintons, as on some other things 
on which she had made up her mind. 

After a few moments’ silence, her husband 
said, quietly, “ By-the-way, who do you think has 
bought Mock-Beggar, Elsie ?” 

“Who ?” she asked, with animation. 

A piece of news was meat and drink to Elsie 
Arrol, and she would rather have had the first 





handselling of a new event than a gold bracelet 
or a velvet gown. 

“That man you have often heard of, and whose 
skirts you have just now been brushing past— 
Paston Carew, the son of old Maurice and his 
famous housekeeper.” 

“ Hugh !” gasped Elsie. 

“Yes, my dear—what ?” 

“Impossible !” she said, as if overwhelmed. 

“Tt may be impossible ; all the same it is,” was 
his calm reply. ‘He has bought Mock-Beggar 
from Griffiths—French Clinton, you know, only 
rented it, like his father before him. The pur- 
chase-money is lodged in the bank, and there 
would have been a pretty mess if the poor old 
man had not so conveniently died ; for Mr. Carew 
does not seem disposed to be very accommodating. 
He is a tough customer all round. ’Pon my life, 
the fight he made over quite trifling details was 
what I have never witnessed before.” 

“But what are we to do? We can not visit 
him, and Mock-Beggar is such a beautiful place, 
for all its horrid name—quite the best house in 
the neighborhood after Clinton Hall. What are 
we to do, Hugh ?” 

Mrs. Arrol’s pretty little round pink face was 
puckered with dismay. 

“Who says we can not visit him?” her hus- 
band asked. 

“How can we ?” she answered. 

“Why not? I see no reason, fair lady.” 

“Hugh! a man who is illegitimate !” 

“May I ask what on earth we have to do with 
that ?” said her husband, in his most Philistine 
matter-of-fact manner. “ What does it signify 
to us whether he was born on the wrong side of 
the blanket or the right? The man himself is 
what we have todo with. And he is weli enough 
—neither better nor worse than others. Besides, 
he has brought home enough money, by all ac- 
counts, to pay off the national debt if he chose. 
And money is the king of the world now, my 
dear. Not knowledge but money is the supreme 
power everywhere nowadays—especially in Eng- 
land.” 

“ More’s the pity,” said Elsie Arrol, in her char- 
acter of wsthete and philomedizvalist. 

“But being so, we must make the best of it,” 
returned her husband. “Therefore I shall ask 
him to dinner next week; and we will have the 
Harcourts and Ellacombes to meet him.” 

“T do not think it quite friendly to make a 
dinner party when such an awful thing has hap- 
pened in the neighborhood,” said Mrs. Arrol, 
mildly remonstrating. 

Inwardly she was glad of the diversion. A 
new member of their well-known society was a 
godsend no one appreciated more than she. 

“Oh, the funeral will be over by then,” re- 
turned her husband, cheerfully. “The Clintons 
can not surely expect us to go into mourning and 
a month’s seclusion. And the sooner Mr. Carew 
is introduced among us, the sooner we shall learn 
of what stuff he is made.” 

“Tt can not be good stuff,” said Mrs. Arrol, 
with decision. “The son of such parents, how 
can he help being bad? He must be detestable. 
Rut of course, as you say, if he has come to live 
among us, we must know him. We can not af- 
ford to give up Mock-Beggar, whoever may hold 
it.” 


“My dear, I have always said that, au fond, 
you are one of the most reasonable little women 
one would wish to see. Give you time, and you 
are sure to come to a just decision.” 

“Which means that I am a good wife, and 
let you have your own way,” said Elsie Arrol, 
with that pretended air of martyrdom put on by 
certain caressed wives. 

“Of itself a proof of consummate wisdom in a 
woman,” her husband answered. ‘“‘ By-the-bye, 
I forgot to tell you that Mr. Carew has a daugh- 
ter, so that you must arrange for two at your ta- 
ble,” he added, gallantly holding the door for 
his wife to pass through. 

“ Another girl,” said Mrs. Arrol, tossing up her 
frizzled head, and shrugging her nice little round 
shoulders, the droop of which even her high 
sleeves would not conceal, “ As if we had not 
enough here already. We are overrun by girls.” 

“Granted. But as we can not burke this new | 
addition, we must adopt and make the best of 
her,” said Mr. Arrol, with a rather peculiar smile, 
as he went back to his claret and cigar. 

Moist-lipped and pleasure-loving, his roving 
eyes, with their heavy lids and softened stare 
accusing his sensuous temperament, handsome 
in person, well-bred in manner, his morals of 
no tougher texture than the tissue-paper hoop 
through which the circus-rider leaps—Hugh Ar- 
rol was emphatically the modern epicurean, and 
“carpe diem” was the motto by which he order- 
ed his days. He had no higher ambition than to 
enjoy. He did not wish to be great nor famous, 
nor yet supremely wealthy—that is, not so 
wealthy as to include duties and responsibilities 
necessitating some amount of self-sacrifice. He 
thought he could dispose of about ten or fifteen 
thousand a year on his pleasures, and he consid- 
ered his estimate moderate. 

Meanwhile he neither stinted himself in his 
expenditure for lack of a margin nor lost his 
strength in discontent that he had not more. He 
had a pretty little wife, whose follies diverted 
him, and whose beauty had not yet lost its charm ; 
he had a nice house, where he entertained as a 
gentleman should, and gave the best wine in the 
neighborhood; and he had the most marvellous 
faculty of enjoyment ever possessed by man. His 
vanity was flattered by knowing more of his 
neighbors’ affairs than any one else; and his ad- 
miration for his own wife did not prevent his ap- 
preciation of the wives of other men, whom, how- 
ever, he took care never to compromise in tlie 
eyes of the world. He had learned the eleventh 
commandment to the echo, and was the safest 
confidant to be found within the four seas. No 
woman could reproach him for any stain cast on 





the ermine of her repute; no man could fasten 


on him the accusation of treachery in private life 
or official. He never forgot to lock the door, and 
he always held his tongue. When he wanted to 
keep a secret, he kept it rigidly, and neither whis- 
pered it to the reeds with the servant of the 
Phrygian king, nor drew its outline in the clouds 
with the Father of the Gods. Within these lim- 
its of silence and secrecy he contended that a 
man’s life was his own, and what he chose to do 
in the dark touched no one but himself. Not the 
fact, but men’s knowledge of the fact, was the 
all-important matter to him, and he said so frank- 
ly enough. 

In politics he was, according to his own ac- 
count, a moderate Liberal, or sometimes a Liberal 
Conservative ; that is, he distrusted the people as 
much as the aristocracy, and ridiculed the fossil- 
ization of Toryism equally with the fluidity of 
Radicalism. 

“ Arcades ambo,” he used to say, with his se- 
rene smile; and when a hot partisan talked to 
him of principles, he answered back, still smiling : 
“You mean the loaves and fishes, my dear sir. 
These are the only principles which govern the 
world of politics.” 

In religious practice he was a conforming 
Churchman, who went to church as a compliment 
to the rector and a concession to respectability ; 
but speculatively he was neither a believing Chris- 
tian nor a reverent Agnostic. He was simply a 
scoffer who made fun of the whole thing all 
round, 

Pleasant in temper, in person, in manner, he 
was liked by all and respected by none. As a 
host and entertainer, he was the prince of good 
fellows; as a banker, he was Rhadamanthus on 
the matter of loans; as a trustee, the dividends 
were punctual and the securities invisible; as a 
companion, no one came near him in charm. He 
was known to have done many kind things to un- 
protected women of the better sort; and there 
were certain ladies of repute in Beaton Brows 
who vaunted him as the best man in the place. 
This did not prevent many others from holding 
him capable of breaking every commandment in 
the Decalogue—beginning with the surreptitious 
dealing with those securities which, once lodged 
in his hands, were as difficult to draw out as so 
many sand-eels—the unlawful handling of more 
kinds of property than one—and ending with who 
knows what? But he was a power in the place, 
and one with whom all tried to stand well, 

His wife was one of the women whom nature 
had formed for simplicity, and education has 
warped to folly. She was meant to be a good, 
affectionate, domestic little hen, cackling plea- 
santly over her eggs, and straying with her young 
brood through flowery meadows and by the sedgy 
water-side. She was never designed to be more 
nor other than a complacent wife and a careful, 
long-suffering mother. But the curse of culture 
falls at Limes on women, as it might be small-pox 
and rose-rash, and the harmony of their nature 
is destroyed like the smooth skin and the clear 
tint. They go in for something they are not and 
can never be. Fragile, anemic, and barely es- 
caping the sick-couch for their own parts, they 
rush off to become hospital nurses or mission- 
aries’ wives. Incapable of looking ahead or of 
forecasting the events of to-morrow from the facts 
of to-day, they dash out on to platforms and toss 
up grave political questions like jugglers’ balls in 
the air. Ignorant of grammar, and with a litera- 
ry faculty which is to composition what a basket- 
ful of thrums and ends and jags is to serviceable 
rope, they neglect their families, let the children’s 
stockings go in holes, and spend both time and 
money in chasing the phantom of literary fame. 
Or—formed by nature to be good gross bonnes 
Semmes, or smart little soubretles, or haply plump 
and appetizing Cicelies carrying the milking-pail 
to the dairy—they pose as so many Ladies of 
Shalott, and sigh for Lancelot to sing “ tirra lirra” 
by the river. } 

This was what our friend Elsie Arrol did, and 
mediwevalism was the target at which she aimed 
her foolish arrow. She was esthetic. It did not 
touch her sense of fitness that personally she was 
the most completely commonplace of all women ; 
that, dress as she would, she never went beyond 
the suggestion of Cicely the dairy-maid, appetiz- 
ing, plump, pink, materialistic, and no more aft- 
er her own poetic ideal than a fat little robin is 
like a bird-of-paradise. The mind, according to 
her own phrase, informed the body. Hence she 
tousled her hair, clothed herself in medieval pat- 
terns of strange device and washed-out colors, 
put herself into artistic attitudes, talked artistic 
nonsense, where she floundered far beyond her 
depth, and let the jeers of the base Philistine 
world fall unheeded on her small pink shell- 
shaped ears. She was like those whose eyes 
have been touched with fairy ointment—gi"‘ed 
with the power of seeing what to others was im- 
visible ; and when those base Philistines laughed, 
she, in her turn, despised them for their igno- 
rance, as an Eskimo might despise an African who 
denied that water could ever become solid and 
hard as stone. 

Most women being but the echoes of men, El- 
sie Arrol had her fugleman—and this was not 
her epicurean husband. He was Fitz-George 
Standish, of Five Oaks—her teacher and her 
knight in one. 

Personally Mr. Standish was more fitted for the 
part he had marked out for himself than was 
Elsie Arrol for hers. Tall to weediness, and 
slender to tenuity, his bearing and appearance 
were harmonious with a mind which had no grip 
on the material things of life. He had so satu- 
rated his intellect with retrospective regrets as to 
leave himself only the passions of a dreamer. 
This responsible nineteenth-century landed pro- 
prietor was no more solid flesh and blood than 
the fisherman’s jinn. He was a living phantasm 
projected on the dust of the past; a breathing 
bit of Byzantine mosaic. Of the conduct of his 








estate, the meaning of the terms of his leases, the 
happiness and well-being or misery and distress 
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of his tenants, he knew nothing, and cared no 
more than he knew. His whole energies of in- 
terest went to this inscription on an early Chris- 
tian tomb, that newly discovered fresco in the 
Catacombs, the date of such and such a fragment 
of oxidized glass found among the bones of the 
second century; and ail discussions on drains or 
soils, sewage farms or the rotation of crops, were 
neither understood nor welcome. 

To be sure, when he first came into possession 
of Five Oaks, he sought to do his duty, as he in- 
terpreted it. That is, he tried to get up a May- 
pole and May-day sports of old-world flavor, to 
institute the quintain, abolish cricket, bring back 
the miracle plays, and shut up the village club 
which the men had formed among themselves at 
Wayfield, the village situated on his property 
whereof he was lord of the manor, and wished 
to be irresponsible suzerain, When the neigh- 
boring squires laughed at him, and some profane 
wag at Beaton Brows put forth a caricature head- 
ing a leaflet of doggerel, when his tenants re- 
sisted and the vicar of Wayfield remonstrated, 
he gave up the attempt to lead the people back 
to truth and beauty, and let the whole concern 
go headlong to the nineteenth-century demon of 
unrighteousness and ugliness. Henceforth he 
devoted himself to the worship of the past, and 
let the present alone. His estate was the worst 
managed of any in the neighborhood. His rents 
were the lowest, and his farms the most unpro- 
ductive; his cottages were in the worst repair, 
and his fields grew more weeds than worts. His 
neighbors on either side, who farmed high and 
kept their own land clean, complained loudly of 
the damage done by his thistles and dandelions, 
the winged seeds of which the wind carried and 
scattered broadcast. But Fitz-George Standish 
was asleep in his fool’s paradise of the archaic 
past, and the echoes of the present did not awaken 
him. 

What were a few weeds more and a few bush- 
els of wheat less in comparison with the date 
when Christians first began to honor the Virgin 
Mother with peculiar reverence? when Ichthus 
was first adopted as a sign and initialized mono- 
gram? when the lachrymatory was abolished? 
when the emblems were finally settled? These 
things were the vital matters of human life to 
Fitz-George Standish, not the clean cultivation of 
the land and the raising of good grain. 

The only person who sympathized with him 
was Elsie Arrol, and she “carried him on,” she 
said. Where he stopped she began, and thus 
together wey kept the chain unbroken. They 
were close friends in their queer, unreal way—a 
way which made Beaton Brows politely sneer be- 
hind its well-gloved hand; but it did not make 
Mr. Arrol jealous. On the contrary, he encour- 
aged this bit of platonic pretense—this artificial 
“ knighthood” and “ My Ladydom,” this modern 
version of Petrarch and Laura, It kept his wife 
amused, touched none of his own rights, and se- 
cured both blindness and tolerance, when he look- 
ed too keenly to the right or tarried too long to 
the left. He laughed at it; but then Hugh Ar- 
rol laughed at everything that was not absolute 
modern life, and his wife had sense enough to 
know that she was well out of it for a few good- 
natured sarcasms which neither stung nor hin- 
dered. 
they like !—and it is not every man, though with 
moist lips and roving eyes for his own share, 


Husbands can be so disagreeable when 


who will allow his wife to have even such an un- 
real “interest” as this phantasmal bit of platon- 
ism, which made her feel innocently naughty and 
imaginatively mismated. It gave just that flavor 
of romance to her life, without which young wo- 
men who have nothing to complain of, feel neg- 
lected by fortune and ill-treated by fate. It 
saved her from active discontent; and, by mak- 
ing her see herself as a creature all soul united 
to a man all body, while dumbly worshipped by a 
knight who would never tell his love and never 
lose it, it pleased her vanity, roused her imagina- 
tion, and was the boracic acid which kept all 
sweet. It was affectation from first to last; 
wherein these humble disciples but followed the 
masters of their sect; and being just this affee- 
tation, with no reality and no grip, it was free 
from all dangerous elements, and would never 
generate a destructive fire 
{To BE OONTINUED.) 





ARAB COOKERY. 
By ZAHERA. 
PRESERVES AND CANDIED FRUITS. 


T would be impossible in the limits of a single 
article even to mention the names of the va- 
rious candied fruits and delicacies for which Da. 
mascus, Constantinople, Smyrna, and Tripoli are 
famous. The most concise directions must be 
given, that as great a variety as possible may be 
included. 

Egg-plant Preserves.—Choose very small egg- 
plants, the length of a finger; take off the stems, 
and boil very gently in water until half cooked. 
To every three pounds of egg-plant weigh four 
and a half pounds of sugar. Make a syrup of 
the sugar with two wine-glassfuls of water and 
two cups of Jemon juice. Let it boii five min- 
utes. Stick plenty ot cloves into each little egg 
plant, and Jay them carefully in the syrup, in 
which put a few more cloves. Let it simmer 
very gently until the syrup thickens, This is 
most delicious. 

Candied Oranges.—Choose very small green 
Seville oranges; reject all !arger than a walnut 
If you wish to prolong the operation and extend 
your labors into the “ wee sma’ hours” of the night, 
as I have known many to do, procure a diminu- 
tive apple-corer, or experiment with the tiny blade 
of a penknife, to extract the core of the orange 
without breaking it in pieces. Make the incision 
at the stem end of the fruit. The natives use a 
little iron instrument shaped like the half of a 











Later, just before dropping the fruit into the syr- 
up, fill this cavity with a paste made of chopped 
almonds, sugar, and rose-water. Put the green 
oranges on a very steady fire to boil. When 
tender, place in lime-water twenty-four hours, 
then in clear spring water, changing the water 
every day for twenty days—the oftener the better. 
Then drain the water off. Make a strong syrup, 
place the fruit in it, and boil until the syrup 
thickens. Remove from the fire, and let the 
fruit remain in the syrup until the next day. 
Boil every day a few minutes until all the syrup 
is absorbed. Separate them on a large platter, 
and let them remain fifteen days in a dry place 
before putting away in glass jars. 

Candied Pistachio Nuts. —One and a half 
pounds of nuts; blanch like almonds. Make a 
syrup of two and a balf pounds of sugar, half a 
cup of water, and half the juice of alemon. Boil 
until it hardens when dropped into water. Let 
it cool until you can hold your finger in it and 
count ten, then beat hard for a minute with a flat 
wooden ladle, add the nuts, and continue beating 
until hard. Put in glass jars. 

Date Preserve-—Peel large Egyptian dates; 
boil in water until clear, Drain, and by cutting 
off a little section at the stem end extract the 
stone, and insert in its place either a blanched 
almond or a paste of pounded walnuts, orange- 
flower water, and sugar. Then proceed as in the 
receipt for candied oranges. 

Violet Preserve.—Pick off carefully the fresh 
violet blossoms from the stems; boil very gently 
in a strong syrup until quite thick. Flavor with 
a little orange-flower water, and put in glass tum- 
blers. Cover like jelly. 

Candied Apricots —Take dried apricots that 
you buy in layers; split them open far enough to 
take out the stones; soak in boiling water two 
hours. Make a rich paste of any kind of pound- 
ed nuts, sugar, and flavoring, and fill each cavity, 
pressing the edges well together. Proceed to 
candy, as in the receipt for oranges. Pack in 
tight wooden boxes, with thick paper between 
the layers. 

Apricot Balls.—After soaking the apricots as 
above, add blanched almonds and pistachio nuts, 
rose-water, cinnamon, and a little mace. Pound 
to a stiff paste. Make into little balls, dip each 
into very strong syrup, and sift sugar over them. 
Let them harden before serving. For immediate 
use. 

Candied Citron Peel.—Peel the citron, cut into 
pieces about three inches long by one and a half 
broad, Boil until tender. Drain, and soak in 
lime-water twenty-four hours. Make a syrup, lay 
the pieces carefully in it, and boil until the syrup 
thickens, Do this every day for four days, until 
nothing remains of the syrup. Lay the pieces 
separately on a large platter. Sift powdered 
sugar on both sides, Let them remain twenty 
days in a dry place exposed to the air before 
placing in glass jars. 

Orange-flower Preserve.—Pick over very care- 
fully from leaves and stems the petals of orange 


blossoms. ‘They must be very fresh, or they will 
curl up. Those of Seville oranges preferred. 


Boil a short time in water, and spread out on a 
smooth board, cover with a thick cloth, and roll 
with a rolling-pin, that all the moisture may be 
absorbed. ‘To a pound and a half of orange blos- 
soms allow two and a half pounds of sugar. 
Make a syrup of this with the juice of a lemon 
and a half-cup of water. Boil and skim. Put 
in the orange blossoms, and boil ten minutes 
more, stirring gently, and watching very carefully 
lest the blossoms should become discolored. 

There are also many sweetmeats prepared only 
in Jarge quantities in the market, such as halawa, 
sold in every city from Bagdad to Constantino- 
ple and from Smyrna to Cairo. It is a prepara- 
tion of the halawa reot, oil of sesamé seeds, su- 
gar, and nuts. 

Small pieces of these candied fruits and sweet- 
meats, little piles of salted water-melon and 
pumpkin seeds and pistachig nuts, are heaped up 
on trays, These men carry on their heads through 
the streets, and notwithstanding the apparent in- 
fluence of the sun and dust, grown-up peopie as 
well as children patronize freely this substitute 
for the corner candy store in America. 











TURKISH RUGS AND CARPETS. 
By OSCANYAN. 
F late Oriental rugs and carpets have attract- 
ed the attention of the refined, and are like- 
ly to prove lasting favorites for many reasons, 
among which are their general utility and beau- 
ty, richness in colors, oddity and peculiarity of 
design, and durability, 

Rugs and carpets are manufactured all over 
the East; even Africa comes in for her share; 
but we will confine our observations at present to 
the production of those articles in Turkey proper. 

There are five species of rugs and carpets wov- 
en in Turkey, known by the respective localities 
where they are produced, viz., Koola, Ushak, 
G'eordez, or Ghiordes, Kiirdish, and Roumeli. 

Koola is a district in Asia Minor, not far from 
Smyrna, Its inhabitants are the descendants of 
the early Turcoman settlers, known as the Yu- 
ruks, who, preserving to this day their nomadic 
character, lead a roaming life, and devote them- 
selves to sheep-grazing. Owing to their patri- 
archal habitudes, rugs have become an article of 
great use and advantage in their tents and huts. 
They are made by the women, especially by the 
young maidens, who consider it their prerogative 
to manufacture one at least as their dower prior 
to their marriage, and are on that account careful 
in their manufacture, and endeavor to display as 
much taste in design and in the combination of 
colors as possible. 

In the first place the wool is carefully washed, 
dried, and carded, and then drawn into yarn from 
a primitive distaff. Part of this yarn is some- 


narrow tube; both edges of this are sharpened. | times twisted, the rest is left loose like German 





wool; it is then dyed. The dye-stuffs are pre- 
pared by the women themselves, and the brill- 
iancy of the hues is said to be attributable to 
the peculiar nature of the water and the effect 
of the climate in the process of drying. The 
twisted yarn is used for warp, that is, the threads 
that run longitudinally (hence the reason for its 
being twisted, in order to give it strength suf- 
ficient to support tension). These threads are 
stretched in a frame-work, or loom, in a diagonal 
position, at an angle of forty-five degrees, so as 
to enable the operator to reach them with ease. 
The operator sits or stands before the loom, ac- 
cording to the size and progress of the work. 
The soft or loose yarn is used for the woof, or 
the cross threads which pass between and across 
each thread of the warp alternately. In ordinary 
cloth weaving the woof is thrown across with a 
shuttle, but in carpet-weaving this is impossible, 
on account of the immense width and the con- 
stant change required by the colors. ‘The thread 
of the woof is therefore wound on short sticks 
and passed by the hand between the warp, and 
drawn up with the fingers in tufts of sufficient 
length to produce a fluffy surface, and in various 
colors, according to the requirements of the pat- 
tern. When the row has been completed, the 
warp is, by an arrangement, made to change posi- 
tions, each alternate warp being drawn apart, the 
upper tier sinking and the lower tier rising, form- 
ing a lock-stitch; then an instrument, called tar- 
rak, or comb, is pressed with force against the 
woof, which sets it firmly in its place. The 
tufts that have been drawn up are now cut and 
trimmed with scissors, and made even, after 
which the next row of woof is laid in the same 
manner, 

In laying out the design the workers copy no 
pattern, but follow their own judgment. Young 
girls acquire such dexterity and skill in the work 
that their hands and eyes are soon trained to do 
it with ease and rapidity. 

These rugs and carpets are of one piece, no 
matter as to size; they can even be made to 
order to suit an American parlor or dining-room, 
with borders to fit the apartment, including the 
fire-place. The people of Koola are, however, 
chiefly engaged in manufacturing rugs to serve 
their own purposes or to supply the market. 
These rugs are of two kinds and of different 
sizes. The one is called namazkiah, and the oth- 
er seddjaadé, The first is used for devotional 
purposes, and is therefore known as the prayer 
rug, and the second for domestic use. The na- 
mazkiah bears in its centre a design representing 
the mihrab, or niche, which is the Mohammedan 
altar. This centre piece has at one end of the 
design the form of a sharp arch, and is straight 
at the base, while the centre of the seddjaadé is 
alike at both ends, The larger carpets are manu- 
factured at Ushak. 

Ushak is a town of considerable extent, not far 
from Smyrna, It is noted for its carpets, which 
are a specialty with the people of that place, al- 
though rugs are also made there. The manufac- 
ture differs greatly from those made at Koola; 
they are of a better quality, heavier in texture, 
and more closely woven. They differ also in 
hues, The prevailing colors employed in the 
Koola rugs are red, green, yellow, brown, and 
white, harmoniously blended, giving them a bright 
and cheerful aspect, while the carpets of Ushak, 
being composed of fewer colors, green and dark 
red prevailing, have a sombre appearance. 

Owing to their many good qualities, such as be- 
ing seamless, their durability, and their softly 
yielding buoyancy, so pleasant to the tread, these 
carpets have always commanded a good market 
everywhere, particularly at Constantinople and 
Smyrna, where large sizes are required to cover 
the floors of the drawing-rooms of the grandees 
and those of the mosques. The inhabitants of 
Ushak seem capable of manufacturing any size 
entire, if they only had proper conveyances or 
mode of transportation. When very large, they 
are woven in halves and quarters, and joined after 
they reach their destination. The carpet on the 
floor of the East Room at the White House was 
manufactured at Ushak, and is the gift of the 
Turkish government. It is a beautiful piece of 
work; the only defect is in the pattern, which is 
more European than Oriental, the Turks being 
under the impression that the European design 
would be more congenial to American taste, as 
well as being instigated by a desire to evince their 
ability to imitate any design besides their own. 
These carpets are very thick, and, being closely 
woven, wear well, I had one of these carpets in 
my own house, and after using it for twelve years 
I sold it for more than I gave, notwithstanding 
that a large pan of ignited charcoal had been up- 
Set upon it, 

Europe, and recently America, having become 
cognizant of their merit, there is now a large 
trade in these commodities. They are largely 
known to commerce under the name of “Smyrna 
carpets,” because that city being the port of ex- 
port of Ushak, they are forwarded thither, where- 
as not a yard is manufactured at Smyrna. 

Considering the immense quantity of these ar- 
ticles produced annually, one might be led to sup- 
pose that there must be vast establishments for 
their manufacture. Nevertheless, there are no 
special factories; the demand has converted ev- 
ery household in hamlet, village, and town into a 
factory. Formerly it was the sole prerogative of 
the young girls and women to weave rugs and 
carpets, but now the men have also embarked in 
the enterprise. 

Kiirdish Rugs.—The mountains of Armenia 
and those of Mesopotamia are inhabited by a 
tribe of rude people known as the Hiirds. These 
also being graziers, have abundance of wool in 
their hands, which they convert into rugs both 
for domestic use and foreign markets. Their 
rugs, some of which are long and narrow, are 
excellent and quaint in design, but are not as 
thick or fluffy as those of Ushak. They are also 
remarkable for their neutral tints. Many of 





the rugs which pass for Kiirdish are manufac- 
tured in Armenia proper, their distinctive merit 
consisting in their superiority in quality and de- 
sign because of the higher intelligence employed 
in their manufacture. 

G’eordez is an interior town in Asia Minor, and 
is justly renowned for its production of unrivalied 
rugs and carpets. Although manufactured in the 
same way, yet they differ from the others in their 
texture and quality. They are made of the finest 
kind of wool. The woof is gathered on a stick 
the size of a darning-needle, and drawn close to 
the body, giving the appearance of the cross stitch 
in canvas work. Their prevailing colors are gener- 
ally red and white intermixed with blue. Owing 
to the care bestowed upon their manufacture and 
the quality of the material used, they are the most 
expensive rugs that Turkey produces. These 
rugs are not usually of a large size; some are 
fifteen feet long by ten or twelve feet wide, but 
these are rare. 

These are the productions of Asiatic Turkey; 
but there are also those of Roumelia, which are 
called killims. These killims are of all sizes and 
of the quaintest patterns, The prevailing color 
is blue. They are not fluffy, like those of Asia, 
but have a smooth surface like ingrain, and, the 
wool being neavier than the warp, look like rep. 
They have both sides alike, consequently can be 
turned over; they wear well, and are easily 
swept. Their sombre hue has recently been 
changed into crimson, the ancient Tyrian tint, 
the brillianey of which is somewhat dazzling, and 
would render a dining-room quite cheerful. 
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The American market is now abundantly sup- 
plied with all these varieties, and they justly de- 
serve the patronage they receive; for of all ar- 
ticles of furniture, rugs and carpets constitute 
a very important item. 
pets, or even rugs, commodities 
in Europe. As late as the time of Queen Mary 
the floors of her presence chamber were covered 
with rushes. Improving upon these, the rushes 
were plaited into matting, until carpets were im- 
ported from the East, where they had long been 
in use. 

The introduction of this commodity naturally 
awakened a sense of interest in the minds of the 
enterprising, and the manulacture of carpets of 
Bit 
Oriental rugs and carpets seem to stand ‘unri- 
valled. 
goods induced many to embark in their im porta- 
tion, until the market is now flooded with all the 
varieties and qualities that the Oriental world is 
capable of producing. Some are sold even be- 
low their market value, and others at reasonable 
rates, but many at fabulous prices, under various 
pretexts — the principal ones being, first, that 
they are “antique.” I have seen rugs, evidently 
collected at the Bib Bazar, the Chatham Square 
of Constantinople, where they would not fetch 
more than ten or twelve piastres, or about half a 
dollar, priced at from $80 to $150, because they 
were antique! and sure enough they were; the 
nap worn off, torn and tattered, soft and limber 
by long use, stained, and otherwise mutilated. 
These are palmed off upon the credulous as some- 
thing recherché. Another pretense is that they 
are made of “camel’s-hair.” This is prepos- 
terous. It is true that camel’s-hair is used, but 
not for carpets ; the staple, being too short for fil- 
ament, is converted only into felt, either for gar- 
ments or Caps. 


It is not long since car- 
were unknown 


various kiuds has been the consequence. 


The preference given by the é/ite to these 





“THE KNOT THERE’S NO UNTYING.” 
F we were about to give advice about it, we 
should say that it is best not to tie the knot 

too early in life, before the taste and judgment 

are matured; for the lover a woman would mar- 
ry at twenty she would give the cold shoulder to 
at thirty in most cases; and a young man is in 
danger of being taken by a pretty face, without 
a particle of wit, and so by-and-by grows insensi- 
ble to the faded prettiness, and feels the need of 
something more substantial and durable; and his 
friends say he has outgrown her, and she has 
crystallized where they first met. Neither is it 
wise to wait too long; there are dangers in either 
course. A late in 
danger of marrying out of his genet 


man who marries life is in 
ition, and 
generally contrives to select the person least in 
sympathy with him or his pursuits—one who cares 
more for his bank account than for his tastes or 
feelings, who has no associations with his youth 
or heyday, and no reminiscences in common, 
Somebody, indeed, once remarked to Mr. Edge- 
worth that “ nobody but a fool would venture to 
make his first speech in Parliament or marry aft- 
er fifty.” Both of which things Mr. Edgeworth 
committed, if we mistake not. But there seems 
no legitimate reason wliy man or woman should 
not marry after fifty, or why they should seem 
ridiculous in so doing, other things being equal 
Why should not one be as capable of love at fifty 
as at twenty-five ? 
love over another? May not one love better at 
fifty than younger, with a larger nature, enriched 
by thought and experience, deepened by failure 
and success ? 


Has one age a monopoly of 


The love of twenty-five may be 
but a fleeting surface passion beside this other— 
a mere sham aid glamour, subject to change and 
chance, which the next pair of velvet eyes may 
dispel. Balzac says that men are most danger- 
ous to women after fifty; that is, their powers 
have ripened and mellowed, and they have learned 
better how to employ them: love is an ideal to 
them, and not a pastime; they have discovered 
what qualities they prefer, what attractions are 
durable and independent of age or cirenmstances. 
“Nobody but we,” said of 
his letters to his wife,“ knew what it was 
If other people knew it, this dull 
old earth would have a perpetual glory round 
about it.’ And this charming bit of conceit 
should be more general, should be the creed of 
every husband and wife, suggesting a state of 
beatitude, 


Hawthorne, in one 
ever 


to be married. 
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Fig. 1.—Vetvet Sranpine Coiiar. 
[See Fig. 2.] 
For description see Supplement. 


Niebuhr, the historian, who in the 
latter part of the eighteenth century ac- 
companied a scientific expedition to Ara- 
bia, mentions having seen a great prince 
of that country returning from a mosque, 
preceded by hundreds of soldiers, and 












Fig. 2.-Detat or Beap CoLLarette, 
Fig. 1, Pace 44.—Fvuu Size. 












































































panying him, attend- 
ants bore at the side 
of each an immense 
umbrella. 

That the Chinese 
havelong used them, 
fashioned of bam- 
boo, may be inferred 
from ancient china- 
ware handed down 
through genera- 
tions, and still to be 
seen hoarded as rel- 
ics, whereon youth- 
ful love-lorn Celes- 
tials are seen wearily 
plodding over im- 
possible hills, or 
leaning upon bridges 
spanning sluggish 
streams. 

Jonas Hanway, of 
London, is said to 
have been the first 
person who carried 
an umbrella through 
the streets of that 
city; he died in 1786. 

At first an um- 
brella (only one, it 
seems) was kept at 
a coffee-house, and 
lent, as occasion 
might require, as a 
coach or chair when 
sudden showers 
came up, but not oft- 
en carried by the 
walkers. 


NETTLE FIBRE. 
“(\ RASP it like a 
¥ man of mettle, 

Aud it soft as silk re- 

mains, 

This is literally 
true of the long-de- 
spised nettle; with 
cordial greeting and 
thorough apprecia- 
tion of the grand 
possibilities await- 
ing its introduction 
among the beautiful 
industries of late 
springing up, the 
humble ditch - weed 
will become ‘a thing 
of beauty and a joy 
forever.” 

Though by us 
long ignominiously 
cast aside as useless, 
it has “seen better 
days.” Hundreds of 
years ago the medi- 
cal profession in oth- 
er countries ac- 
knowledged its vir- 
tues, and disdained 
not to give it honor- 
able mention and 
prepare it carefully 
for their patients, 

More than this, 
during the preva- 
lence of a terrible 
famine in Ireland, 
the nettle was for a 
long time almost the 
only sustenance for 
hundreds of people. 

From Asia and 
from Europe comes 
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THE UMBRELLA 


§ ge now 80 
familiar arti- 
cle in every house- 
hold was, in early 
dictionaries, call- 
ed ‘“a_ portable 
pent-house to carry 
in a person’s hand 
to screen him from 
violent heat or 
rain.” 

Carvings at Per- 
sepolis, that an- 
cient Persian city, 
reveal the existence 
of such convenient 
shields at a very 
early date. 


EMBROIDERED Mono- 
Gram—D. Z. 


that, to shield the 
prince and members of 
the royal family accom- 





























































Figs. 1 and 2.—Circutar CLoaK.—Back axp Front.—Curt 
Pattern, No. 3777: Price, 25 Cents. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L., Figs, 1-4. 
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Fig. 1.—Veiver Mant.e. 
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WRAPPINGS. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VI., Figs. 28-32. 
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strong testimony certi- 
fying to its excellence 
as fodder for cows, and 
hungry Northern kine, 
instinctively refusing 
the abundant growth 
when green and fresh, 
accepted with eager- 
ness what was cut and 
dried, and their milk 
was so greatly enriched 
thereby that of nettle 
fodder several crops 
were mown in the 
season of it. 

In Kamtchatka net- 
tle fibres are utilized 
for fishing-lines. From 
the same material the 
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flax; the French from 
it manufacture paper. 
The introduction 


of American cotton 


superseded in a mea- 


é 





Camet’s-Hatn Cirota Lone Cioak, 
For description see Supplement, 





Vetvet Gorcet CoLvar. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. XIII, Fig. 55. 








people of Hindostan and China weave 
“ grass-cloth” ; in England and Scotland 
from the stalks is prepared a linen 
quite as acceptable as that made from 


Fig. 2.—Derta or Sranpina Couar, 
Fie. 1.—Fuu Size. 


sure the popularity 
of nettle fibre for 
cloth, but after a 
lapse of years it 
again comes to the 
front. An enterpris- 
ing French lady, 
Madame  Roeszler- 
Lade, in 1873 began 
experiments with 
the common. sting- 
ing nettle; her la- 
bors and enthusiasm 
did not bring imme- 
diate success, but 
three years later 
sympathetic interest 
came to her through 
urgent appeals to the 
public by Professor 
Reuleaux, who at the 
exposition at Phila- 
delphia represented 
the German depart- 
ment. Fully alive to 
the wealth lying dor- 
mant by the way-side, 
he sought to rouse 
his countrymen to 
renewed culture of 
this long - despised 
weed. Now again 
Madame __ Roeszler- 
Lade takes courage, 
and nettle - planting 
becomes her ab- 
sorbing pursuit, A 
stretch of poor rocky 
ground, having on it 
only a thin layer of 
soil, sufficed for her 
fresh experiments, 
and a proud and hap- 
py woman was she 
to be able to exhibit, 
at an agricultural 
gathering in 1877, 
specimens of nettle 
fibre in all stages 
of preparation, end- 
ing with spun yarn. 

About this time 
a German lady in- 
duced several land- 
owners to plant with 
nettles an acre of 
first-class wheat 
land, thus to test 
possible —_improve- 
ments of the fibre; 
two years later net- 
tle-farming became 
a fixed fact in many 
parts of Europe and 
in North America, 
It is said that above 
all others the snow- 
white stingless net- 
tle, yielding a glossy 
fibre like finest silk 
or spun glass, offers 
possibilities of un- 
dreamed-of beauty 
of fabric, and ample 
remunerative re- 
turns. 

“In 1879 the first 
Chinese-grass man- 
ufactory was estab- 
lished in Dresden by 
Herr F. C. Seidel,” 
and now, after a 
long - scorned exist- 
ence, the poor “ditch- 
weed has reached a 
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post of honor among other “herbs of the field.” As Punch 
hath it, “ Hands that would shrink and scream at touch of the 
nettle’s saw-edged leaf shall hereafter trace upon its purified 
whiteness gentlest thoughts for eager, happy eyes.” 





TERPSICHORE. 

R. CRICHTON BROWN insists that dancing should be 

taught to all children at an early age as a part of the prop- 
er cultivation of the body. It is dangerous, he maintains, to 
the industrial interests of the country and to the production of 
skilled artisans if the motor centres are not developed in hands 
and feet and elsewhere ; that it can in no way be so well and eas- 
ily done as by teaching the art of dancing, he declares, and that 
the mission of dancing is to discipline large groups of nervous 
motor centres into harmonious action, to enlarge the dominion 
of the will, to develop the sense of equilibrium, and impart self- 
confidence. Se much as this has not before, we believe, been 
claimed for the art of dancing; and possibly it may do no harm 


to inquire if Terpsichore deserves or not a place beside Hygeia. 





Fig. 1.—Youna Lapy’s Tursan. 


Fig. 2.—Lace anp Risson Heap-Dress anp Lace 
COLLAR. 
For description see Supplement. 





Opera CoirrurE ror Evperty Lapy. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XJ., Fig. 53. 





Turopora GIRDLE WITH Fan-HoLpEr. 
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Fig. 1.—Eveninc Coirrcre or Lace anp 
FLOWERS. 
For description see Supplement. 
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Young Ladies’ Winter Hats.—Figs.1 and 2. 
Tue puffed crown of the turban Fig. 1 is of soft brown felt, 
and the full brim of velvet of a slightly darker tinge. <A row of 
small fancy feathers, with velvet loops between them, studs th« 
front of the brim, and mounted birds are disposed here and ther 
among the folds of the felt. 

The beaver gray felt hat shown in Fig. 2 has a high sloping 
crown and a brim that is dented to form three curves at the back, 
and is edged with narrow rolls of velvet. Large bows of beaver 
gray striped satin and moiré ribbon form the trimming, to which 
is added a long shaded ostrich plume that extends over the top 
of the crown. 


Theodora Girdle with Fan-Holder. 

Tus is a half-girdle for the front of a demi-dress or full even- 
ing toilette, with a chain attached to hold a fan. It is made of 
precious metals, and variously decorated with enamels and col- 
ored stones. That illustrated is composed of silver medallions 
connected by links. 





Fig. 2.—Youne Lapy’s Feit Hart. 


Fig. 3.—Lace anp Rippon Heap-Dress anp Crips DE 


Caine Ficuv. 


For pattern and description see Suppl., No. IV., Fig. 25. 
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HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
IN NIGHT-SWEATS AND PROSTRATION. 
Da. R. Srupuactee, St. Louis, Mo., says: “I have 
us d it in dyspepsia, nervous prostration, aud in 

vht-eweats, with very good results.”—[Adv.] 





HOW WOMEN DIFFER FROM MEN. 

Av least three men on the average jury are bound 
to disagree with the rest just to show that they’ve got 
minds of their own; but there is no disagreement 
among the women as to the merits of Dr. Pierce's 

‘ Favorite Prescription.” They are unanimous in pro- 
nouncing it the best remedy in the world for all those 
chronic disease: 8, weaknesses, and complaints peculiar 
totheirsex. It transforms the pale, haggard, dispirited 
woman into one of sparkling health, and the ringing 
Jaugh again “reigns supreme” in the happy house- 
hold.—{ Ado.) 





Stox and bilious headache, and all derangements of 
stomach and bowels, cured by Dr. Pierce’s Pellets” 
or anti-bilious granules. 25 cents a vial. No cheap 
boxes to allow waste of virtues. By druggists.—({Adv.)} 





Scorr’s Emulsion of Pure Cod-Liver Oil with Hypo- 
»hosphites, as a Remedy for Consumption. —Dr. H. J. 
p >xaTT, Montello, Wisconsin, says: * After a thorough 
test of over two years, I volunt: arily recommend Scott’s 
Emulsion to those afflicted with consumption.”-{Ado.] 





In one night, Chilblains, Chapped Hands, and light 
Cutaneous Affections are cured by Créme Simon. Kec- 
ommended by all doctors of Paris, and adopted by every 
lady of fashion. It whitens, fortifies, and perfumes 
the skin, and gives a velvety appearance. J. Simon, 
86 Rue de Provence, Paris, Depot at Parx & Ti 
Forp's, New York.—[Adv.) 








ADVERTISEMEN'LS. 


GOLD bes PARIS, 1878. 
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Break st COC0d. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been rerooved. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CQ., Dorchester, Mass, 


FILIGRET FLOWERS, 


The latest novelty in decoration, is described and = 
trated in SUPPLEMENT No. 4 to 


Bentley’s Catalogue of Novelties in 


ART NEEDLEWORK 


(issued Nov. ist), which also contains full instructions in 


DRAWN -WORK, 


with full-size engravings of all the best stitches, made 
expressly for this book, and found nowhere else. 
There are also over 400 other illustrations of 


















Wall Pockets, Shaving Cases, Match Boxes, 
Key Racks, Panels, Novelties for the 
Holidays, Stamping Patterns, 
etc., etc. 


Thirty-two large pages. Maiied for 25 cents; or for 40 
cents we send our full Catalogue and the Supplement, 
containing 224 large pages,andover 3000 illustrations. 


BENTLEY'S ART NEEDLEWORK, 


No. 12 West 4th Street. NEW YORK. 


Our Littl a and The Nursery. 


Any littlioghita can 
made ha for a 
whole year . sub- 
seription to this uni- 
versal nursery favorite 
—artistic and original 
in its illustrations — 
; | charming and instruc- 
y ~~. in wad stories. ‘ 

men copy sen 
Gene Howekenters sell 
3 it. Agents wanted. 


One Year, $1 -50. Single Copies, (5cts. 
Russell Publishing Co. 36 36 Bromfield St- Boston, Mass. 


METCALF’S 


SACHET POWDERS, HELIOTROPE, VIOLETTE, 
AND JOCKEY CLU B, ‘on art a delightful and last= 
ing odor to statione oves, clothing, and toilet 
articles. Sample pac moe mailed upon receipt of 
twenty-five cents in stamps. 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 
39 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


SERKYS' TEA.—Guaranteed the gen- 
tine Serkys, direct from the Orient. Itis 
composed of aromatic herbs and flowers, 
and celebrated for its wonderful health- 
giving virtues. It is the best Tonic sed- 
ative and beautifier of the complexion in 
the world. It removes all pimples and 
vkip eruptions, and is acknowledged a specific against 
dyspepsia and bilious disorders, kidney, malarial, and 
nervous complaints; also in supp ‘troubles pecu- 
liar to women ; : gives instant relief. Invaluable for pro- 
ducing refreshing eleep, Price, 50c. and $1.00 per box. 

















SS TEA COMPANY, 
54 West 234 Street, New "York. 


_BABY'S._ BIRT 








THIS INK IS MANUPD BY 


J. H. BONNELL & CO., N.Y. 


FURS. FURS. 
C.0 GUNTHER SON 


(ESTABLISHED A.D. 1820), 


| 184 FIFTH AVE, New York. 
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Wraps. 





Trimmings. 


Hudson Bay and Imperial Crown Russian Sables. 
Fur-Lined Wraps, Fur Rugs and Mats, Fur Robes. 


Gents’ Cloth Coats, Lined and Trimmed Fur. 
Novelties in Choice and Rare Furs, Skins, &. 


) OUR WAREROOMS, 


sent on application. 


special and prompt attention. 


approval. 


Seal-skin Sacques, Jackets, Ulsters, Cloaks, and 


Astrachan Jackets, Pelerines, Fichus, Muffs, and 


AT PRICES THAT WILL AMPLY REPAY A VISIT 
Tt 


Fashion Plate, Descriptive Catalogue, and Price-list 
Orders by mail, or information desired, will receive 


When customers are known to the house, or satis- 
factory references are furnished, goods will be sent on 





NO MORE 
KNICKERBOCKER 
SHOULDER BRACE 
and Suspender com- 
bined. Expands the 
Chest, promotes res- 
piration, prevents 
Round Shoulders. A 
perfect Skirt Sup- 
porter for Ladies. Ne 
. harness—simple—un 
2 like all others. Al 
size a for Me n, Women, Boys, and Girls. 
only Reliable Shoulder Brace. 





















Sold by Dro 


P ve plain and figured, or $1.50 silk-faced. 
asure around the body. 
| ER BRACE C0., Easton, Pa. 
ART AND DECORATION. 

The New Ar* Sieuthly. 
brown and bis _ k. send 5 
2.50 a year. . R. HALM, Art Manager, 











ROUND SHOULDERS! 


Chevpest and 
-gists and 
General Stores, or sent postpaid on receipt of $1 per | 
Send chest | 

Address KNICKERBOCK- 
| 

| 

| 





N, A. Jounson, Prop’r. 


50 Illustrations printed in 
cents for Sample Copy. 


9 Gast 17th Street, New York. 


_-SAMBO'S TESTIMONIAL 


TCHLESS FOR UM CoMPLEKSHUN.” 


Socially chaser by HSWARKS 1a forthe Seoprieloesof PEARS SOAP 


R. MOSER, 
982 Broadway, 


NEAR 22d STREET. 


GLASS AND CHINA. 


OWN FACTORY, 


CARLSBAD, BOHEMIA. 
HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


THE LARGEST AND FINEST DIS- 
PLAY OF GLASS AND CHINA 
IN AMERICA. 


SOLE MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER 


Of the New Carlshad Jewel Ware, 
FACTORY PRICES. 


R. MOSER. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


Soro By ALL DEALERS Turron: WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS © NPOSIT TS N-1878,| 


Send for our Artistic Perforated 
Patterns for Embroidery & Paint- 
ing. easily transferred, can be used 


any times over, 3) full-size Work- | 
ing F Patterns, 2 Pewsers. Pads, &c., for stam ing 85c. 
Address PATTEN PUB. CO., 38 W. léth St., New York. 























PEARS soar 




















and best Australian wool, 
and beaut 
eidth, and 
a “Varnished Board,” 
shades of black. 





PRIESTLEY’S SILK-WARP HENRIETTAS 


Are the most thoroughly reliable goods in the market, They are made of the finest silk 
You can easily distinguish them by their softness 
and regularity of finish. They are always the same in 
de, thus enabling you to match any piece. None genuine unless rolled on 
which is the Priestley Trade-mark. They are dyed in two standard 





lity, weight, 





BURTS 
SHOHS 


For LADIES, MISSES, and CHILDREN, 


FIT PERFECTLY. 




















EASY ON THE FEET, 


SUPERIOR IN STYLE 


COST NO MORE 
“~ THAN ANY OTHER 
FINE SHOES. 


Common-Sense Shoe. 
GENUINE 
HAVE THE FULL NAME OF 
EDWIN C. BURT sramrep on LINING anv 
SOLE or wacu suox, anv ane WARRANTED, 





"MAKER 
a. 


Sole Stamp. 





Lining Stamp. 


For sale by leading retail shoe dealers in nearly 
every city throughout the United States and Canada. 


ALSO BY 
WILLIAM TARN & CO., Lonpon, Eneranp. 
CHAS. JENNER & CO., Evtnsureu, Soottann. 
COPLAND & LYE, Graseow, as 
JOHN ARNOTT & CO., Beurast, Tut AND. 
ARNOTT & CO., Du BLIN, 
WEEKS & CO., Suanguat, Cuina 





If you cannot get our make of shoes from your 
dealer,send address for directions how to procure them, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


EDWIN C. BURT & CO., 


NEW YORK. 


In all widths of Lasts, any style of Toe and Heel. 





Ask your Shoe-dealer for Burt*’s Kid Dress- 
ing; it is the best Dressing in the market for Ladies’, 
Misses’, and Children’ 's Shoes. 


HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL, 


THIS SECRET H ss Ry SUCCESSFULLY 


by the sdidieidtiane oe CRISTO. 


EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY. 


It not only beauti- 
complexion ; also, 
transparency. It is 
leading belles of 
and is recommend- 
cians. Satisfaction 
ey refunded. Price 


fies but purifies the 
produces a brilliant 
endorsed by the 
Europe & America, 
ed by leading physi- 
guaranteed or mon- 
y $1.50 per box. 





T Trade-Mark. 

Veloutine rasbiisnea iso. Face Powder. 

Warranted the best in the world, 50c. and $1 per box. 

INDELIBLE LIQUID FACE ROUGE, $1.50 bottle. 
» 


INDELIBLE LIQUID LIP ROUGE, $1 per bottle. 
THE BEAUTIFUL MASK, Patented. 

Renowned thronghout the world ; price (with accom- 
panying preparations), $2. 

Mammiarial Balm, for developing the bust, removing 
wrinkles, $1 per bottle. 

Rusma, for removing superfluous hair, $1 per bottle. 

Adonine, for dyeing hair instantaneously any desir- 
able color, without injury, $1.50 per box. 
aan for making hair golden brown, $2.50 per 

ttle. 

Magic Hair Tonic, $1 per bottle, and an additional 
assortment of beautifying specialties. 

Mammarial Balm not only develops the bust but 
improves the form wherever applied, and also pos- 
itively eradicates wrinkles; price, $1 per bottle. 

Hair cutting and curling on the premises by best 
French artists; front pieces dreased while you wait, 25 
cents each. Marie Antoinette feather-light switches, 
naturally wavy, from $5 upward. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., three doors from Macy’s. 





L’ART DE LA MODE. 


The best Fashion Journal published. 
LORED PLATES. 
zatest Paris styles. 
Order of Newsdealers, or send 
35 cents for Sample Copy to 
W.d. MORSE, 6 fast l4th St., N.Y, 


17 Send six cents for postage, and receive 
free, a costly box of goods which will 
night all, of either sex, to more money 

away than anything else in this 
world, Fortune non the workers absolutely sure. 


Terms mailed free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, } aine, 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


STABLISHED 1874. 


Miss. MARY HUNTINGDON, 


P. 0. Box 1654, New York. 


SHOPPING In New York by a lady 
of long experience, good 
taste, &c., without charge. For circular, references, &c., 
address MISS A. BOND, 280 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City. 


ME. FRANCIS’ PURCHASING AGENCY. 

Dry Goods, Miliinery, Trimmings of any kind, 
also Jewelry, at the Retail prices. No commissiou 
charged. 42 West 23d Street, New York. 


SHOPPING OF ALL KINDS 
ir platy oh feat. Ten years’ experience. Trousseaux 
& spec ; oe For particulars and reference address 
. M. LLOYD, P. O. Box 719, N. Y. - ¥. City. 


Or Axx. Kixvs Promptiy 
done. For circular address 
Mus. L. BALDWIN, No. 126 Pearl Street, New York. 
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23d STREET 


18 Boutillier Brothers 


GRAND CLEARING SALE 


ANNUAL STOCK-TAKING, 


We are making a clearing sale in all departments, 
in the fullest meaning of the word, and are giving 
absolute bargains in choice fine-grade goods, in order 
to reduce the stock at once. 


SILKS, DRESS GOODS, and VELVETS, 


Fine BLACK SILKS, with an even surface, are in 
growing demand. We offer 1000 pieces, in seven 
qualities, at $1.00, $1.25, $1.38, $1.68, $1.98, $2.25, and 
$2.50 per yard. 

All-Silk Colored Dress Velvets at $2.98; marked 
down from $6.00, 

Silk-face —_— from 98c. to $3.50; 
from $1.50 and 
‘ Cc my t Dress Silks and Rhadames at 98c. ; reduced 

rom 

Double-width All-Wool Coiored Dress Goods, 
at 35c., 48c., 68c., 75c., and 98c.; these are from 25c. 
to $1.00 per yard under former prices. 

40-inch All-Wool Black Cashmeres, at 40c., 
48c., 55c., 75c.; from 15c. to 35c. per yard under usual 

rices, 

1000 pieces Black Camel’s-Hair, Henri- 
ettas, Serges, and Homespuns, at a heavy 
mark down. 

1500 pieces French and Domestic Cloths and 
Cloakings from 69c. to $2.50 per yard. 

‘These are the best values ever offered. 


Le Boutillier | Of 23d 
Brothers, — xsw york 


NEW YORK 


ALL-NIGHT INHALATION! 


“A positive revolution in the treatment of Air- 
Passage I Dis ape a nd, for the purpose desig n- 








reduced 











ed,as y as vaccination. 


THE PILLOW-INHALER, 


A Spear. 


Positive and Permanent Cure for 
h, Bronchitis, Asthma, and 
Incipient Consumption. 
‘ H h It isa hair pillow, with reser- 
voirs of evaporating liquid, the 
NM fumes or vapor of which is in- 
| haled all night lo Dg, vhilst 
} sleeping as usual, and without 
} any discomfort. It is used only 
tat vo, and is perfectly poe A 
» the most delicate. There is 
no stomach-dosing, douching 
or snuffing ; but just as a smoky lamp will leave a de- 
mag on a whitened wall so the Pittow-InHaer, for 










eight ‘hours at a time, spreads a powerful healing 

be m or salve on the inflamed inner co ating of the diseased 

air-surfaces, from the nostrils 

CATARRH to the bottom of the lungs, and 
° . . 

cL) ioned inhalation, through a 

BRONCHITIS. tube, for a few minutes a day, 

sometimes cured. Think of 

eight hours constant action, on 

the same principle, but inten- 

are no pipes ortubes. The medicine is éreathed in, not 

swallowed, and goes right to the diseased parts. The tes- 

timony to its results is beyond all question, as attested 

by the experience of thousands. 

Hon. E. L. Happen, Collector of the Port of New York, says: ‘I 
reatest relief, and I believe of permanent benefit, to my wife, who 
as been a great sufferer from Bronchial and Catarshal Troubles, 

accompanied with distressing Asthma, recommend its use to all 
persons afflicted with such maladies 

BE. L. HEDDEN, 38 West 49th St., New York. 
Broadway, says: ‘‘ For five or six years I had been such a sufferer 
from Catarrh that I heard a constant ringing in my ears, and my 
memory became impaired. could scarcely breathe 
—and never through my nose. four different physicians, 
representing the old and the new schools, but they gave me only 


hence into the blood. Old-fash- 

CONSUMPTION. 
sified a hundred-fold! There 
take pleasure in stating that the Prut0ow-[wuarer has been of the 
Tuomas J. L. McManus, @ prominent New York Lawyer, 261 
temporary relief. I have been using the Pittow- Innacenr only since 






last winter, and I can truthfully say that I am now free from Catarrh 
and its attendant ills. My wife, who suffered from Bronchitis, and who 
was told by the doctors that she must go South to recover her health, 
is now almost well. She attributes all to the Prrtow-Iwnacen. 

Mas. M. I. Ouapwiex, Richland Centre, Bucks Co., Pa., says: 

‘was going into Consumption. The Pittow-lwHaLer has wrought 
such a cure for me that I feel 1 cannot do too much to spread 
the knowledge of it to others.’ 

During the six years of its existence the Pittow- 
INHALER has wrought cures of Catarrh, Bronchitis, 
Asthma, and Consumption, that have been more like 
miracles than the usual treatment of disease. Send for 
Explanatory Pamphiet and Testimonials, or call. 

THE PILLOW-INHALER CO. 
26 East 14th Street, New York. 
Main Orrice: 1520 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
When  wrising | — “ Harper's Bazan.” 


RIGGS Stalping Outfit 


of TRANSFER PATTERNS. This 
Outfit contains an assortment of 
Briggs’ Transfer. Patterns, Briggs’ 
Cata.tocur, @ cloth-bound book of 
196 pages, containing hundreds of 
Tilustrations of Transfer Patterna, 
) Briggs’ Suape Book; this book 
gives a list of the Shades and Colors 
to use in working the Transfer 
Patterns. Briggs’ Suave Carns; 
these Shade Cards show 290 Shades 
of Briggs’ Imrortep Sitk and Foss, made specially 
Sor working the Tranafer Patterns; and New Price-List. 
This Outfit sent, postpaid, for 35 2c. Stamps. 
Briggs’ Price-List Free. -F. INGAL LS, Lynn, Mass. 












A Pretty Bangle or Watch- 
Charm, a Sample Brick of Pure 
Silver, i? 08st aid, on receipt 
of $1.00. NRY L. CHAPIN 
eee, me ay 


FOR ONE DOLLAR 








Is offered a three front hs’ trial subscription to the Art 
I rehange, an illustrated art fortnig' tly, 20 to 30 p.p. 
UNTEN lareS COLORED outline designs in every number, an 

x 


large co D PLATES Beginnin, 
h, this will —T oe beautiful ¢ Colored Studies, 


aa An Autu 
usin. misite | am Deckan ot Roses (size 


pin.) searee and Stems, be og silk inting ; ea 
for Drkss Front or WALL Banner, and a 


fovely mugeation for V aloutine or Hand Sercen of siee 
ng Oe In aon ition there will be six large supple. 


of designs and text, 
RTs 1C HOUSE-FURNISH- 


ple ag y> with 


co ‘Colored Study (Marine 
view, 1 


x18), and data eee “$9 for 4 A © — 
West 
Mention this a 


Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue 80 universally sought after and ad- 
mired. The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 
$5. R. T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
man Hair Goods, 317 Sixt Avenur, New Yorx. 











oenald 
Ccniclls ae Cs 


IMPORTED SUITS, &c. 


Now offering, at greatly re- 
duced prices, the balance of our 
stock of Paris-made and our 
own manufactured Costumes. 
Dinner and Reception Dresses, 
Evening Toilets,Cloaks, Visites, 
and Cloth Jackets. 


Droadvvay KS 19th st. 








KNABE 


PIANOFORTES. 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and Durability. 


WILI a we KNABE & 
9 206 West Baltimore Street, _- 
No. 1 Rm Fifth Avenue, New York. 








M. HEMINWAY & SONS? 
PURE DYE KNITTING SILK. 
To introduce our specialties in silk, we will, for the 
next 60 days, mail our book on Art Embroidery for 
four cents in somes. Address 


M. HEMINWAY & SONS, 78 Reade | St., N. Y. 


TO THE LADIES. 


Latest Paris Novelties, Hand Embroideries and 
Tapestries. 

Wedding, Birthday, and Holiday Souvenirs. 

Stamping, Designing, and Materials for all kinds of 
Fancy Needlework. ms given in every branch 
of embroidery. 

Mail orders will receive prompt attention. 


DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE CO., 


Parlors, Broadway and 14th St., N. ¥. 
THE IMPERIAL HAIR REGENER- 








hair dealer for it, or send for descriptive cir- 
| cular and — of your hair when order- 


ing. Imperial Hair aes oe Company, 


West 23d Street. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing radically and permanently all an- 
noying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 44 East 25th St., N.Y. 














{Le Boutillier Bros.,| 


Broadway & 14th St, N. Y,, 


WILL SELL 


000 PIECES MORE 
OF THE CELEBRATED 


ELBERON VELVETEEN 
79c. and $1.13. 


These are the regular $1.00 and $1.50 quali- 
ties. In all shades and black. 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 
THIS IS AN EXTRAORDINARY OPPORTUNITY. 


(uticura 


A 
POSITIVE CURE 


for every form of 


SKIN and BLOOD 
DISEASE 
FROM 


PIMPLES T0 SCRCFOLA. 


or Salt Rheum, with its agonizing itch- 
a warm 








)CZEMA, 

4 ing and burning, instantly relieved by 

bath with Curtovra Soar and a single application of 
Cutioura, the great Skin Cure. 

This repeated daily, with two or three doses of Cu- 

riouRA Resorvent, the New Blood Purifier, to keep 


and unirritating, 


he blood cool, the perspiration ae 
kidneys active, will 


the bowels open, the liver anc 


speedily cure Eczema, Tetter, Ringworm, Psoriasis, 
Lichen, Pruritus, Scald Head, Dandruff, and every 
species of Itching, Scaly, and Pimply Humors of the 
Skin and Scalp, with Loss of Hair, when the best 
physicians and all known remedies fail. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 
25 cents; Kesolvent, $1. Prepared by 

Porrer Deve anp Cuemtoat Co., Boston, Mass. 


Lill Send for “* How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


Ktpnry Pains, Strains, and Weakness instantly 
relieved by the Cutioura Anti-Patn PiasrEn. 
New vy, elegant a inks ullible. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


‘To Embroider 











CRAZY QUILTS, 


| Get Brainerp & Anustrone’s factory ends,called Waste 





| Hemorrhages, General Debility. 


Embroidery. 40c. will buy one ounce,which would cost 
One Dollar in Skeins. All good silk and beautiful colors. 
Designs for 100 styles of Crazy Stitches enclosed in each 
yackage. Send 40 cts. in stamps or postal note to THE 


SRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL SILK CO., 621 
Market St., Philadelphia, Pa.; or, 469 Broadway, N.Y. 


“PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural cust Hair, 
arnteed ‘becom: to l 





guarn’ 

who wear their ag pasted $6 
up, atifying Ma size and color. 
ee ae ae a. with pre 
$2; Hair cosmetics 





the m’fr 
E. Burnham, 71 State-st. (Cent’l Music Hall)Chi 


KNAPP'S PAT. ADJUSTABLE 
Dress and Skirt Figures, 


PAPIER MACHE & WIRE BUSTS. 
} na Figure, - = $6.50 each. 
Skir “6 - 


- - 3.00 * 
UNLTON: FPORM. © O., 


NEW HAVEN, C Tr. fe 
DR. BARNET’S 
FERRO-PHOSPHATED WINE OF PEPTONA, 


Invaluable in Dyspepsia, Diarrhoea, Dysentery, Con- 
sumption, Nervous Diseases, Slow Growth, Bronchitis, 
Unsurpassed as a 


tonic and food before and during nv rsing ; also, in 
convalescence from protracted illness ek a te 
in a short time. For sale by KANE & ENS, 


83 Pear! Street, N. Y., and all druggists 





‘$1000 


WE WILL PAY A PREMIUM OF 


$500) for the best specimen of Kensington 


Needle-work. 





In Cash Premiums. 


$300 for the best specimen of Crazy Needle- 
k. 


wor 





Money on Special Deposit in Lincoln 
National Bank, N. Y. City. 





$200 for the best specimen of Knit Wool or 


Silk Work. 








For circulars m explanation apply to the undersigned, manufacture rs of the 


FAMOUS CANFIELD SEAMLESS DRESS SHIELD. 


These Shields are the only Seamless, Elastic, Reliably Waterproof, Odorless Dress Shields made. Easily 


fitted to the drees, and do not Wrinkle, Chafe, or Rip Open. 
give Entire Satisfaction or Money Refunded. Samples sent free ou payment of 30 cents. 


very thin, 35 cents. 


Sizes Nos. 2 and 3 Most Serviceable. Wi!! 
Extra fine Shield, 


THE E CANFIELD RUBBER co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


000'S LADIES’ 
BLAGKING 
2 ‘ Superior Jet E Jet Black Brilliant 
end nak nd i sey, —_ ay rendering 
the shoe easy to the foot. Makes a jet 
black brilliant finish. Has taken | the 


“Have YOUR SHOR DEALER KEEP IT. 
WABBANTED UNEQUALLED. 








HIGHEST AWARD 


COLD MEDAL 


gree x. com tore at the Worits 


ted, thus at 
testing its sw Ab pe es, which the 
Committee 0 Award quickly recognized, 


LES CONTAIN DOUBLE QUANTITY, 





Borr 
GEO. H. WOOD & CO., Manufacturers, Boston, Mass. 


55 


= - 


Bridal Outfits. 


Infant Wardrobes. 
Ladies Suits 
and Underwear. 


Laptes who are unable to examine our 
stock of these goods personally, would find it 
to their advantage to correspond with us. 
The most complete information furnished, 
and careful attention given to special orders. 


Lord & T aylor, 


Broadway and Twentieth St., N. Y. 
SOPER & TAYLOR, 


Dry Goods and General Commission Merchants, 
30 East 14th Street, New York. 








LATE WITH 
A. T.STEWART & CO. 
FUR RUGS, 6x3 FEET, AT $3.50 EACH. 


We purchase all kinds of goods. Samples and prices 
furnished free on application. No commission charg ged. 





Beaatiful & Lasting for ORNAMENYING 
WINDOWS, DOORS, TRANSOMS, &c. 


‘Stained 


OS! “Glass 
SUBSTITUTE 


T SMALL COST. Send for TDiustrated Cata 
a A and Prices. Samples by mail 25 cents. 


W c YOUN Soe AGENT, 731 ARCH ST. 
aUe 


PHILADELPHIA, PAs 
__ AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE, 


EVERY LADY SHOULD SUBSCRIBE TO 


s. IT. TAYLOR’s 


Ilnstrated Monthly Fashion Report, 





ISSUED THE 15th OF  BVERI ” MONTH. 
The cheapest . ishion ve irna' published. Sing! 
Copies, 5 cents early S eripti Yn, 50 cents. Se oo 
orders to 


Ss. T. LS AY Loe R. 930 Broadway, | & 


GIVEN AWAY! 
Our Beautiful, All-Wool, French 


JERSEY CAP, 


SILK FIN INISH . 


One of the Latest Novelties ! 


| SUITS ALL STYLES 
4ND AGES. 


A Most appropriate present 4 any tnty or pay The 
| best child's cap made. Stands nd looks well until worn 
out. Itis worth. an@ wouk 7 + more at retail than the 
price of the paper. Given ay to. every one who subscribes 
one year for the ‘‘ Ectecric Review.” A live newspaper. Price, 
50 cents, postage prepaid. Send postal note, silver or postage 
stamps. Furnished in ail sizes and colors. We want live can- 
Vasserseverywhere. Any lady or gentleman can make $3.00 
day with euse. Bubseribe and write forterms, Address, 


TAYLOR PUBLISHING CO., 
_ Pleas mention this paper. Chambersburg, Pa. 


PURE 














ABSOL UTE LY 


SPICES. 


EXTRA FINE QUALITY, 
J. E. BURNS & CO., 


Nos. 41 and 43 S. Front Street, Phila. 
Their excellence and purity will commend their use 
by a discriminating public. 


iNtenetia mo NOEs bay wh orbes Photo; cyanate 
a IN HACHANG tni; Lightly, 13 c« -—s — a Pty 
Ak ORATION f nit wv 
& DECOR three pap« “hy rt 
of Sy 0. (4save 1, "SAMPLE ct 
oc. Fu 


or any 0 












particulars in catalogue fc ‘In this 
club of art journals subscribers get. by actual count, over 

drawings, working patterns, designs for painting, em- 
broidery, » art me stive s, colored studies and Forbes photo- 
gravures 12 ag columns, answers to questions, 
practical sugge icism, tec 7. inf rma r: and 
news.& 65 mm this acdvertis: villiss 


Brothers, 


: ART AGE, 75 FULTON. $T., ‘yew YORK. 


WASH SILK. 


| A large assortment of Ontline Embroidery or 
Etching Silk in the celebrated (fast colors) 


ASIATIC DYES. 


Warranted to Wash in Warm Water and Uastile Soap, 
without change of color or injury to the most Celica: 
fabric. Manufactured in America exclusively by 


THE eecuennaen y & ARMSTRONG co., 


CUR 8 DEAF. 


Peck’s Patent Improved Cushioned Ear Drums 
Perfectly restore the hearing, and perform the 
| work of the natural drum. Invisible, comforts able, and 








| alwaysin position. All conversation, and even whispers, 
| heard distinctly. Send for illustre ated book, with testi- 
| Address F. Hiscox, 853 Broadway, N. ¥. 


monials, free. 





“GIVE NE OF THY BALM, 0 FIR-TREE!”’ 
Invalid Pillows, filled with fragrant Fir Buds, gath- 
ered in June, Maslin Cover, $1.00; Silk Cover, with 
hand-wrought Motto and elegant Ribbon Bow, $3.00. 
Postpaid to any — 
OW 


EN, ] MOORE co., Portland, Me. 


& Dialogues, Tablegnii: Speakers, for. 
| School.Club & Parlor. Bestout. Cata- 
| logue free. T. 8S. Denison, Chicago, Lit 
| 


TAKE NOTICE, 
For 50c. (in stamps) 200 beantiful Scrap - Pictures, 
| no two alike. F. WHITING, 50 Nassau St., N Y. 
15 New Hiding: Motto & Christmas Hidden-name Cards 
or 50 Chromos, 10c. G. Wirsxox, Nassau, N. Y. 


/ 
; 
| 








HARPER'S BAZAR. 





VOLUME XIX., NO, 3. 
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\\ 
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MA 








A REASONABLE VERDICT. 











YOUNG MOTHER (exhibiting baby). “WHAT DO YOU THINK OF THE DEAR LITTLE DARLING, MAJOR BARRACK 2?” 
MAJOR BARRACK (truthful, but anxious to please). ‘‘ER—HOW OLD Is IT?” 


YOUNG MOTHER. “ONLY THREE MONTHS.” 


MAJOR BARRACK (seeing a way out of it). “OH! WELL, ONE CAN'T EXPECT VERY MUCH, YOU KNOW, FROM A BABY ONLY 


THREE MONTHS OLD.” 


FACETIZ. 

Sa William to Martha: “ But you must remember, my dear, that my 
taste is better than yours.” 

Said Martha to William: “ Undoubtedly, when we come to remember 
that you married me and I married you.” 

Aud William said not a word, but seemed to be thinking. 

Licdeidadinabateeatily 
THE NEW MINISTER, 

Broruer Perres. ‘I saw yo’ at chu’ch dis mawnin’, Uncle Rastus.” 

Unore Rastvus. * Yes, Brudder Peters, I wah da.” 

Brotuer Prrers. “* What does yo’ think ob de new minister ?” 

Unore Rastus. ‘‘ Well, Brudder Peters, he am not a bery profoun’ 





AZSTHETICS. 


INDISCREET SISTER. “ Wuy. HARRY, YOUR LEGS ARE 
THAN EVER.” 








GETTING 


man. His eloquenshal effo’ts wah pow’ful ‘nuff, an’ his sahmon wah fo- 
cibul, but he am not a profoun’ man. His disco’se seemed ter be per- 
merated wif a zaggerated liberulism, so ter speak, an’ though it wahnt 
neider atheisticul nor immitistical, de hull tone wah inimicul ter de fun- 
dermentul doctrines ob ‘ligion, or wo’ds ter dat effeck. He am not a 
profoun’ man, Brudder Peters.” 
ooo 
Me. Favxras (to young lady). “ Ah, Miss Charmante, I have just come 

from the side of Mrs. Smith, who has been asking me about the beauti- 
ful young lady at the flower table.” 

18s C. (appearing to busy herself in arranging some flowers). “‘ Have 
you never known how I detest flattery ?” 

R. F. (who thinks he may have blundered). ‘‘ Oh, but really, you know, 
it is dark over where she is sitting. One can hardly see you.” 








ye LAND, 
in gf Seen es 








‘SHURE MR. BOBSHTICK TOULD ME NOT TO DISHTURB HIS BOOKS 
AN’ PAPERS, SOZE HE COULD LAY HIS HANDS ON UM WHIN HE 
WANTED UM, BUT HOW IN THE WURRLD AM OI TO MAKE OOP 
THE BED AV HIM, WID A HULL LOIBRARY ON TOP AV IT, WIDOUT 
DISHTURBIN’ THE THRUCK ?” 











obs aaasaraiit Madatnaiitinaiasiceatai idauaa | 

















“Say, BEssY, HOW WOULD I LOOK IN THAT YALLER HAT ?” 

“ BEAUTIFOOL! YALLER’S YOUR COLOR. AND WOULDN'T I 
LOOK WELL IN THE RED ONE, EH ?” 

“ IM-M-MENSE !” 


ul UU tJ 
ti r | 


Ee. - wey een 17 y Ve 
Fg AW) Maat NP 1 bt) 1 


MORE CHIPPENDALE 


AS THEY COME OUT.” 


CHATTY PASSENGER. “To sHOW YER WHAT CHEATS THEY ARE, SIR, FRIEND O’ MINE— 
LOTS O' MONEY AND FUST-RATE TASTE—GIVE THE HORDER TO ONE OF 'EM TO DECORATE HIS 


NEW ‘OUSE IN REG'LAR SLAP-UP STYLE—SPARE NO EXPENSE 
THAT COULD BE ‘AD. YOU KNOW WHAT LOVELY 
You BELIEVE iT! 
BUT DONE BY 


WITH ALL THE FINEST CHROMIOS 
THINGS THEY ARE, 81K! 
AFTER THEY WAS SENT, THEY TURNED OUT NOT TO BE CHROMIOS AT ALL, 
AND” (with withering contempt)—‘“‘ DONE BY ‘AND, SiR!” 


WELL, SIR, WOULD 


LATE FOR DINNER. 


MARY JANE. “‘ THEY’VE SAT DOWN SOME TIME, SIR.” 
EFFIE. “OH, NEVER MIND! 


You COME ON THE STAIRS WITH US, AND HAVE THE THINGS 


mans ug 
isin 


ceo 


“ BEATI POSSIDENTES.” 


SIR DIGBY (going round to the Mews, finds his new coachman’s children playing about, and intro- 
ducex himself). ‘WELL, MY LITTLE MAN. AND DO YOU KNOW WHO I AM?” 
BOY. “ YES; YOU'RE THE MAN AS RIDES IN FATHER’S CARRIAGE,” 








